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FOREWORD 




This document has been written by a group of people - planners, parents, re- 
sidents, teachers, doctors, educators. Each has brought his own point of 
view, knowledge, and writing style to the task. Every part of the document 
has gone through an extensive review process in both the institutions and re- 

* nvolved so that “ represents a consensus of thinking and 
planning. That it does not represent a uniform writing style, that it may b» 
somewhat repetitious is symbolic of the process it represents, a process 
which has been a genuine attempt to articulate the needs of this community 



The Quincy School Project has been supported in part by a grant from Title III 
ESEA No. 0EG-1-8-06642-0013-056 , Project 68-006642-0, in part by a supple- 
mentary grant from Educational Facilities Laboratory of the Ford Foundation, 
and in part by a supplementary grant from the Carnegie Foundation. 
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DOCUMENT SUMMARY 
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The Quincy School Complex will draw upon the resources of many community 

groups, institutions and agencies in order to provide a coordinated series 

of services, programs and facilities to the residents of the South Cove - 

Castle Square community which none of the groups alone could offer. This 

evel of cooperation has led to the planning of a facility whose operation 

an ownership is divided among several agencies and groups. The elementary 

sc oo component, for example, is owned by a public agency, the School De- 

care center, on the other hand, is owned and operated by 

organisations * Two years ago such a facility would have been impos- 

n««oL? 0 a C ^ nStrUCt i but thrcugh months of planning the necessary legal, fi- 

the Oainr^cTTi 0 " 8 ^ mecfcanis “ s have been developed In order to create 

anLw. i, S !w 01 Complex ‘ a connwnity facility that is without precedent 
anywhere in this country. 



in thT ^ fH *r provides background material for the program itself 

a «hnrr f °r * ? b,;ie . f ?roJect history, a brief description of the area and 
a short ciscussion or the philosophical base for the work that follows. Be- 
cause the intent of this document is to outline a series of programed not 
to act as a review of the Project's past, sub-sections 1.2, Brief Project 
His.ory, and 1.3, Neighborhoods, are not as detailed as they might other- 
wise be. They are supported by Appendix 6.3, History of the Quincy Scnool 
Community Council, and Appendix 6.5, Project Chronology. On the whole, how- 
ever, Section One attempts to define the "why" of the Project. 



Section Two, What The Program Must Do, is the “what and whom" aspects, for 
it outlines the program objectives in terms of the groups of people who will 
be involved. The facility is not, and cannot be, all things to all people; 
and admittedly some groups have not received as much attention as they de- 
serve. As work continues, these mistakes or omissions can be repaired. 



The Program Structure, Section Three, is the "how" part of the solution. 

The framework for a series of activity programs is described in general 
terms and constitutes the main body of the actual program. 

Section Four, Building, is the program for physical environment. It defines 
the "where" of the Project by describing the types of spaces necessary and 
how these spaces relate to each other. 



Section Five, Project Future, says "OcK., where do we go from here?", and 
outlines the next series of steps that need to be taken by the Project (in 
effect, "when"). To some degree it is a continuation of the sub- sect ion 1.5, 
Rationale, for it projects the process that has been used to date into the 
future. 

The Appendices serve as support material for the main body of the document 
and contain in Appendix 6.1, the letters of intent from various participating 
agencies that are necessary to construct this building. 

Sections 1 and 5 and Appendix 6.3 are printed on gray pages as they serve as 
supplementary material for the actual program which is in Sections 2,3, and 4. 
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INTRODUCTION 



OVERVIEW 




This document is both a means and an end; an end in that it is the product of 
thirty months of planning and preparation and marks the conclusion of one 
phase of this Project; a means in that it is a step towards further develop- 
ment of an evolving process. But above all else, it represents the first re- 
sults of a commitment by a group of people — residents and staff, grass- 
roots and professional — to the promise of urban life. Recognizing that 
this promise can only be realized through a tremendous amount of work, the 
various groups have pooled their resources to plan a unique solution to the 
problems facing them. In so doing, another step to fulfillment has been 
realized, for they have seen that each can trust the other and work towards 
a common end without threatening the identity or the domain of the other, and 
that they, as individuals, can with a minimum of outside help, plan and pro- 
mote a better existence for themselves and for their offspring. In this con- 
text, then, the document to follow has been written. Its goal is to describe 
not merely a school but a process which will create a school experience. 

That much of this process and this experience will be new is a reflection of 
the changes in our society and of the needs now felt by that society. We ask 
that our conclusions be evaluated in conjunction with these needs. 



NEIGHBORHOODS U2 

The South Cove section of Boston is and always has been a community of mul- 
tiple character. Being, as it were, the first line of demarcation between 
the downtown business area and the residential section known as the South 
End, it enjoys a unique physical, social, and residential setting. Immigrants 
from every corner of the globe have made tneir homes here at one time or 
another. It is a densely populated area comprising approximately a half 
square mile and some 10,000 residents. There is a real sense of community 
and one can still find small mama-papa type variety stores on every other 
corner, providing the native foods of the 40- odd nationalities of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. The socio-econmic strata is reflected broadly from 
poorer Chinese, Puerto Ricans, blacks and whites through the upper middle 
class all-white enclaves. Bay Village, a white homeowner section of the 
Cove, with brick sidewalks, tree-lined streets and window boxes, is at the 
upper extreme of this scale. As one moves northeast there is more of a 
socio-economic mixture with the typical evidence of stores, shops, vacant 
and run-down tenement properties dotting the neighborhood. 

At the eastern extreme is the Chinatown district with all the shops, restau- 
rants and mystique of the Far East. Heads of many of these families speak 
little or no English and in many cases, children who are bright and capable 
are several grades behind their school age peers. Housing here is inade- 
quate, and jobs are primarily limited to those areas not requiring fluent 
English — laundries and restaurants. Nonetheless, the old world charm in 
this urban setting attracts hundreds of businessmen, shoppers, sightseers 
and diners each day. 

In the middle and just across the Turnpike from South Cove is Castle Square, 
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a 600 unit housing complex whose population will also be served by the Quincy 
School. This two year old moderate income complex houses whites (25%), 
blacks (30%), Chinese (30%), and Puerto Ricans (15%). A considerable number 
of these families have incomes below the marginal level , and only three per- 
cent of the Puerto Ricans and twelve and thirty percent of the black and 
white household heads have completed high school or above^. 



BRIEF PROJECT HISTORY 



The South Cove has been the focus of many institutional forces during its in- 
teresting history. The most recent and perhaps most significant of these be- 
ing the city's urban renewal program. The implications of an expansive re- 
newal program raised some serious concerns in the lives of Boston South Cove 
residents. 

Among the many concerns of Boston's residents was the extent to which the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority plans would provide for the projected educa- 
tional needs of the city. The need for some kind of general urban redevelop- 
ment which would include new educational facilities was perhaps more clearly 
brought into focus by the scrutinizing examination of Boston's public schools 
published in the Sargent Report . 

In keeping with the general theme of urban expansion, the Tufts-New England 
Medical Center began to look at some of its health care programs with regard 
to the changing community^. Included among the Medical Center's patients 
were pupils of the Quincy School, and the Sargent Report had pointed an ob- 
trusive finger at the inadequacy of the existing school for even the present 
community. All of this presented an excellent opportunity for the Tufts-New 
England Medical Center to examine its own role and responsibilities to the 
surrounding environment. 
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The city-approved renewal plans provided for the location of several schools 
throughout the city, and the School Department included the historic Tyler 
Street facility among those to be transformed to meet the challenge of a new 
era. Thus America's first graded public school was to assume a new, though 
still uncertain, character in a changing and even more uncertain community. 
For years the traditional settling ground for most of Boston's (7001* annual- 
ly) Orientals and Europeans of almost every conceivable extraction, the 



Defined as $2,500.00 for one person plus $500.00 per additional family 
member annually. 

2 

United Community Service of Metropolitan Boston. "South End Demographic 
Data" (memo). July, 1963 projection for 1960-70. 

A Report in the Schools of Boston ; Cyril G. Sargent, Director; May, 1962. 
^ See Appendix 6.5 for chronology. 
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South Cove was abruptly severed from the rest of the city in 1965 by the con- 
struction of a multi-land turnpike extension. A few years earlier many homes 
had been demolished to make way for the South East Expressway and light in- 
dustry. 

Contact between the Boston School Department and Tufts-New England Medical 
Center signalled the beginning of preliminary exploration of a program for 
the new Quincy School. Passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 set the stage for what was to become part of a new concept in educa- 
tional planning. The first Title 111 application by the Boston School De- 
partment in April of 1966 included the Quincy School Project, which was by 
this time an integral part of the conceptual emergence of the All-American 
city. In September of 1966, the Boston School Department received its first 
Title 111 planning grant for the Quincy School Project to be conducted by 
the T-NEMC Planning Office. 

The Quincy School would provide during these planning stages an excellent 
base for evaluating and examining the extension of health care services by 
Tufts. That the concept of the new Quincy School would evolve, at least in 
part, around health related concerns was perhaps natural during those early 
stages of planning by the Medical Center's planning staff. In January of 
the following year, an application for the first pilot program grant in 
health care was made. By July of the same year, a proposal for the second 
pilot program and a second year of planning was submitted. By late fall the 
first grant of $110,000 was made for the first year of the pilot health care 
program. A grant of $30,420 from Educational Facilities Laboratories also 
supported the planning effort. Recently additional assistance has come in 
the form of a $15,000 grant from the Carnegie Foundation. 

The focus and scope of both the planning process and potential development of 
the Quincy School broadened significantly during the ensuing months. In the 
late summer of 1968 the T-NEMC planning staff and local residents came to- 
gether for the first time in a formal setting to determine how best to deal 
with the Quincy School Project. The major problems inherent in the evolu- 
tion of any new relationship were sufficiently overcome to enable productive 
development of further planning with significantly increased input. The mu- 
tual coalition of the T-NEMC planning staff, teachers, parents, interested 
residents and non-resident supporters signalled the beginning of the Quincy 
School Community Council (A history of the Quincy School Community Council 
is found in the Appendix and the reader is referred to it now for a better 
understanding of the dynamics of the Quincy School Project.) 

The role of the Council, needless to say, would be difficult and would re- 
quire frequent definition and redefinition. It would nonetheless be a role 
born out of a genuine and serious commitment on the part of everyone in- 
volved — many of whom were involved for the first time in a meaningful way 
in the process of public education. 
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GENERAL PROBLEMS 



1.4 



Because the Quincy School Project Is an urban affair, those involved here 
necessarily had to consider the general context of urban life. Accordingly, 
the Project has attempted to find solutions to many of the problems which 
are sapping the vitality of American cities. Aside from the specific ques- 
tions of race and culture, there are problems generated by the nature of the 
city itself, including land use, service delivery, communications between a 
variety of groups, self-determination and community identity and pride. 

Health, education, recreation, family services, housing, commercial interests, 
and civic responsibilities all are affected by these problems. The fact that 
these services must be considered in conjunction with each other simply makes 
the situation more complex. 

The problem of land use is perhaps too obvious to mention, and yet the scar- 
city of this two-dimensional commodity in high density urban areas has been 
a major determinant in the nature of the Project. Sites of any shape or 
size are now rare enough to require more than one use in order to achieve 
some measure of efficiency. In addition, these spaces can no longer be con- 
sidered two dimensional. Uses and ownership must be considered in terms of 
levels as well as geographic location, posing legal and economic questions 
of control, of fiscal responsibility, of maintenance. These problems are 
simply by-products of the larger issue, however, and are certainly solvable. 

In areas where mobility and coordination problems are approaching crisis pro- 
portions, the location of sites for community services is extremely difficult 
and must be approached in a unified manner both in terms of the population 

served and in terms of the problems to be solved. District lines have be- 
come so muddled and overlap between agencies so great that the end result 

is next to no service at all. The perennial excuse of manpower shortage 
would be greatly reduced if a defined and controllable system of service de- 
livery could be designed. The solution is on one hand geographic and on the 
other systematic. If all services to a particular locale could be coordi- 
nated and filtered prior to implementation, the manpower resources could then 
be used more efficiently and effectively. 

For the question of site location and mobility, centralization versus de- 
centralization is the basic iasue. Out of this issue grow problems of user 
need versus server need. For example, should health services be located in 
a community where residents have immediate access but where doctors are re- 
moved from the advantages of a hospital setting? Or, should services be 
based in a large complex where a more comprehensive level of care can be de- 
livered and where, even though patients have a hard time getting there, 
equipment and resources are readily available? 

One of the reasons for the escalation of these problems is a lack of communi- 
cation between agencies and residents and among agencies themselves. Insti- 
tutions delivering services have become to a large degree self-interested 
and self-motivating autocracies, and because of the general need for their 
services have become self-controlling. Two steps must be taken and a third 
is thereby implied. First, urban institutions must begin to coordinate their 
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services. In order to do that they must talk to each other. Second, and at 
the same time, they must begin to talk to the people they are attempting to 
serve, for they are so far removed now from the general populations that in 
many cases their services are no longer relevant. Unfortunately, they re- 
present the only game in town, and the people have no where else to go. The 
answers to many of the institutions' problems lie right in their own back- 
yards. The residents can supply both information and manpower. They and only 
they assure institutional survival. 

The third implied step is that of self-determination for the urban communi- 
ties. Urban residents must feel that they, as individuals, can have some 
effect upon their own destinies. The scale of urban life must become more 
localized. This follows what has been said about service delivery. A com- 
munity scale and a community system of service delivery go hand in hand. If 
residents of an area are going to be asked to make decisions, the choices 
must relate to them and to their sphere of influence. Accordingly, institu- 
tions must be able to localizr their services and be prepared to accept com- 
munity input as valuable at such a level. 

The issue of community identity and pride is a natural outcome of what is 
outlined above. If residents believe that their needs can be met, that they 
can affect the course of their lives and their communities, they cannot help 
but feel some sense of identification with their homes and neighborhoods and 
take pride in expressing that identity. The question of local responsibility 
is no longer an abstract issue, but vital for institutional survival. "Res- 
ponsibility for what?" and "How?" become the challenging issues in the de- 
velopment of new structures for increased local responsibility. 



PROJECT RATIONALE 



The Quincy School Project is an attempt to find solutions to the various pro- 
blems posed by its particular context. The rationale has been that this Pro- 
ject is seeking to design a problem-solving system which is evolutionary; one 
which can change and cause change; one which has a life of its own and yet is 
dependent for life upon its participants; one which is a focus and a genera- 
tor of community and agency action and yet is molded by forces from these 
groups. This project therefore seeks to establish a state of constant change 
and evolution. The product and the process are both fluid. The results of 
planning have been to establish the framework within which the dynamics of 
the situation can be operational and not anarchic. 

The reason for creating such a framework perhaps needs justification. The 
existing urban chaos has resulted in part from the inability of institutions 

as operational entities and buildings as supporting environments either to 
meet the changing needs of the society or to utilize the increasing resources 
being developed by the culture. Accordingly, an interface between institu- 
tions and their "customers" must be established which allows for an evalua- 
tion of that relationship and which can adapt to it. Once the fact of change 
is recognized as inevitable, then the process of change becomes critical. 

This process must be controllable. Therefore mechanisms for planning and 
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implementing change become necessary. Change will occur; the only question is 
whether or not it will be orderly. The most basic constant then in creating 
such a framework is that it be designed to accomodate change. 

The second premise is that, by its nature, this framework cannot be passive. 

It must promote, guide and implement the alteration of its specific context. 

In short, it must have a planning capability. Simply to allow for the inevi- 
table is a short-sighted waste of time as well as a philosophical mistake. 

The inevitable will happen anyway. Therefore, the interface mechanisms must 
be constantly preparing for and anticipating other happenings. 

£ 

The Quincy School Project is attempting to become such a mechanism within a 
specific set of limits. These limits are both from prior arrangement and 
self-imposed. The context of the Project has already been described; the 

domains within which it is working are in the most general terms — educa- 
tion, health, recreation, community services, and housing. 

These various segments, while posing problems unique to each, represent a 
broad base of community and institutional need. Each relates across disci- 
plinary lines to the other segments of the Project and externally to other 
non-Project functions. The network of parallel concerns and related ser- 
vice. operations is complex. This Project, however, seeks not to attack or 
alleviate isolated problems which are served by single institutions or dis- 
ciplines. Rather it is attempting to work at a deeper level. It is seeking 
ways of making urban life more livable, ways of capitalizing on the richness 
and strength of this particular urban context. 

The process that the Project represents, then, is the key to its success. 

The Quincy School Project has become something much greater than the sum of 
its parts, for it has sought and is seeking solutions to far more generic 
questions than those dealt with by any one particular service function. 

This rationale is for the Project as a whole and will continue to be so after 
the submission of this document, for while this submission is a significant 
step, the parties involved in the Project all recognize the amount of work 
that remains to be done. Section Five, Project Future, outlines many of the 
areas that need further attention and suggests mechanisms for carrying out 
the necessary tasks. But above all else, it suggests ways of continuing the 
rationale expressed above. 
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WHAT THE PROGRAM 
MUST DO 




The South Cove - Castle Square community is diverse. This part of the docu- 
ment is an attempt to describe program criteria based on the needs of the 
different segments of the community for which programs are to be designed. 
Needs and program requirements are outlined below for each of the following 
groups: pre-school children, children 1^-5, staff of the school, parents 

and other adults, teens, immigrants and minorities, and the elderly. 

Any division such as this is arbitrary. Those writing this document decided 
to divide this Section in terms of segments of the population served and to 
divide the following Section, dealing with program structure, in terms of 
disciplines involved. It is hoped that the disadvantages of both of the 
arbitrary distinctions are thereby minimized. 



PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 



Pre-school children and their parents make up a large percentage of the popu- 
lation of the catchment area for the new Quincy School. Demographic studies 
show that Castle Square and Chinatown will have approximately 550 pre-school 
age children in their populations by 1975. Many of these children will have 
the opportunity to go to kindergarten in the new school, but there are still 
many for which few programs outside the family exist. A day care center in 
the Quincy School could meet many educational, social and economic needs in 
the area. 

Although there are no figures available, Chinatown probably has one of the 
highest percentages of working mothers of any area of the city. Many of these 
women work long hours in the garment industry, leaving their young children 
in the care of brothers and sisters, grandmothers or other members of the 
family. Currently there is no day care center in the area and there is evi- 
dence to suggest that these mothers would use one were one available to them, 
and if it could be open all day. A slightly different situation exists in 
Castle Square where, although there are working mothers, many do not work 
simply because the expense of an all day baby sitter is prohibitive and they 
have no place where they would feel their children are taken care of ade- 
quately. In both of these populations, the earning power of the woman is im- 
portant to the family; in both, a well-run, all day, service for very young 
children is vitally needed to provide the option for mothers to work and to 
see that their children are well taken care of. There will also be a“need 
for a program to take care of the children of people who might thus be free 
to work in some capacity in the new Quincy School. 

The importance of a child’s development in pre-school years is becoming more 
and more widely known and understood through such programs as Headstart and 
studies of the effects of poor nutrition. Parent education in early child- 
hood development is one of the services that the Quincy School hopes to de- 
velop. The program in the school, however, can deal directly with the child- 
ren in helping to see that they grow up healthy and that their development 
keeps pace with their potential for development. One of the things which 
the pre-school programs are showing more and more is that the division between 
pre-school and school age children is arbitrary with respect to a child's 
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need and ability to learn and to socialize. Even though the day care center 
and the school are run by different agencies, continuity of programs should ex- 
ist so that transition between them is natural, and hopefully some arrangement 
can be devised to allow some children to spend part of their day in one place 
and part in another. For example, a child may spend half his day in the school’s 
first year kindergarten class and half in a nursery school located in the day 
care center. 

The necessity for parent education in the areas of child development was men- 
tioned above. The earlier a parent becomes interested and knowledgeable about 
the world of his child outside the context of the home and the family, the 
more likely he is to be able to support his child in this context and the 
more he will be able to see that those programs are in fact supportive of his 
child's needs. The children in any pre-school program profit by the involve- 
ment of parents in that program. Children of minority groups especially need 
to build positive self images through identification with adults. Therefore 
any pre-school program must first attract parents, and then provide them with 
an opportunity to become involved in the program. 

There are two areas in which the pre-school population of this area have spe- 
cial needs which any day care center must plan to meet. One is the high in- 
cidence of non-English speaking children. Very young children can most 
easily and quickly learn a second or third language. Therefore there ought 
to be programs which enable them to learn English in a natural way. It is at 
this age, too, when children are increasingly establishing relationships out- 
side the family, that many begin to feel doubts and insecurity about them- 
selves. This insecurity is painfully increased for children of minorities 
whose "difference" is often marked in a negative way. It is at this age, 
that all children can begin to know and value differences among people, 
which is the basis, perhaps, for any understanding of the ways in which 
people are alike. 

Many children in this area never see a doctor between birth and entry into 
school. During that time, health problems may go unnoticed and/or untreated 
and, in some cases, lasting effects of this neglect cannot be corrected. 

Health services for the total population will not be a reality for some years 
to come, but steps must be taken now to assure children a healthy life. Any 
pre-school program must provide health services to its children and health 
education to parents. 

It is not expected that any one day care center could meet the need for pre- 
school services which exists in the area. However, as more centers become 
available, each will be able to learn from and support the others. It is 
hoped that coordination and sharing of resources will be possible, perhaps 
with one program spinning off satellite centers. A day care center in the 
Quincy School may become the major center, with branches scattered at con- 
venient locations throughout the community. It must be possible for coopera- 
tive programs to develop, so that any of these centers could remain open 
weekends and/or evenings if there is need for it. 

In addition to such established day care requirements as accessibility to 
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appropriate playground areas and adequate indoor space, the children in a 
day care center must be able to use other facilities in the building which 
are appropriate for that age group, i«e., there is no reason why some of the 
children couldn't be taught to swim, and some of the gym equipment available 
for very young children should be accessible for use by the day care children 
when not in use by the children in the school* 



CHILDREN - K-5 



The catchment area of the new Quincy School will contain approximately 650 
K-5 children. They represent the variety of cultural and social groups found 
within the communities described above and inherit both the problems and the 
richness of their families and communities. The fact that approximately 47% 
of these 650 children are Chinese and that a significant part of the other 
children are of other ethnic minorities means that these children have spe - 
cial things to contribute to one another and to the community and that they 
have special needs which the community and its institutions must meet. Ob- 
vious among these needs is the necessity for means to share ideas through 
common languages and for means to understand different cultures. More will 
be said about this particular aspect of programs for school-age children 
later. A slightly more general tone or philosophy about children and their 
needs must be outlined first. 

The Quincy School Complex will contain a school for approximately 800 child- 
ren. However, this school is designed to provide a learning center avail- 
able to all, children and adults, into the evenings, weekends, and vaca- 
tions. The ideas expressed below about children and their school should 
thus be read in the context of an educational center which could serve a 
total community. One of the things attempted in this document is to express 
a concept of school which puts less emphasis on a building (even though 
that's also what this document is very much about) and more on a structure 
for interrelating parts of an educational process — with a building serving 
these relationships, though not limiting the*”. 

The world in which we live is increasingly full of myriad opportunities and 
challenges which, at any age, demand that we respond, that we make choices. 
The age is past when we could do this choosing with any great degree of se- 
curity. We are now living in an age which is forced to acknowledge the un- 
certainty which is the context of any decision. It perhaps has always been 
so, but the geometric progression of knowledge, the complexity of our world, 
social and cultural orders, the necessity for attitudes based on awareness 
of relativity, all make it imperative that we gain the security and self- 
confidence to be humble about the choices we must increasingly be able to 
make. This makes for a very exciting world, a very exciting time. And so 
with the education of our children. It should not teach "answers" where 
there are hypotheses or "temporary answers"; it should not teach false cer- 
tainty, where reasonable men can no longer agree on absolutes — and find 
their lives more exciting for that fact. It must, on the other hand, teach 
children how to make responsible choices in a world in which more and more 
choices will have to be made. This kind of learning demands basic knowledge 
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about the world in which we live. But more than this, it demands that a 
child learn how to learn, that education be process-oriented rather than con- 
tent-oriented. The development of an individual's thought processes should 
be primary. 

Though our scientists, social scientists, psychologists and psychiatrists 
are continually describing the constants underlying human action and inter- 
action, they are also finding that the differences among human beings are 
greater than we sometimes assume them to be. For example, we now know that, 
despite a good deal of commonality in patterns of growth and development, 
each child learns differently, not simply in terms of rate (our most common 
measure of "individual differences"), but in terms of a whole complex of fac- 
tors, most of which we don't yet understand very well. We do know that each 
child has a unique picture of what the world is and that the ways in which 
this picture changes (the ways in which the child learns) are also unique. 
Thus, learning is not only individual, it is in some real manner private. 
Education should strive to maintain the individuality and originality of the 
learner, expanding the differences between individuals and creating a res- 
pect for those differences. The learning which takes place in a child is far 
closer to the heart of the educational process than is any teaching which 
doesn't fully provide for the integrity of each child's particular learning 
style. Emphasis should be upon a child's own way of learning. 

A good deal of what we know about learning indicates not only the need to 
provide for individualized learning, but to provide also for a great deal 
more pupil directed learning, an obvious corollary of individualization. The 
two major arguments used against pupil directed learning, that (1), given 
the choice, children will choose not to learn, and that (2) there are some 
things every child needs to know and might not learn if there were no special 
provision for teaching them, cannot be supported by any factual evidence. In 
fact, there is demonstrated in nearly every child from birth an amazing de- 
sire and ability to learn, and the things a child learns, given an environ- 
ment which enables him to do so, are precisely those things he needs to know. 
An alternative, somewhere between totally pupil directed learning and teach- 
ing a prescriptive content to all, needs to be articulated. The achievement 
of uniform goals, the accomplishment of standards in basic skill mastery or 
concept understanding is a legitimate and Important aspect of education. 

So is the strengthening of individuality. Maintaining the right balance be- 
tween the two is a problem which needs continual reassessment. Learning 
about things is a natural part of a child's life, and in the process of grow- 
ing up, the better part of learning is done independently. Our schools must 
provide the growing child with the means to continue and expand a process he 
has already well begun. The inherent motivation basic to this natural learn- 
ing experience is internal, based upon a child's desire to answer a question, 
solve & problem, fill a gap in his knowledge, make things fit together, 
glimpse a pattern, or discover an order. Schools must provide a child with 
opportunities to make choices about things relevant to his life and inter- 
ests, helping him to understand the choices he makes, seeking to build upon 
his natural excitement and curiosity. 

Resources must be structured so that a child can increasingly choose among a 
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variety of exciting options. This requires that the teacher's role must be 
that of a partner and guide in the learning process, someone who possesses 
r those skills necessary to establish an appropriate learning climate, an 

i atmosphere as well as equipment and materials. The teacher must be con- 

stantly aware of each person's abilities and accomplishments, lead that per- 
: son from one level of conceptualizing to the next, from his immediate inter- 

ests to a logical learning process and allow him the freedom and responsibil- 
i ity of becoming deeply involved. A teacher should be a partner with a child 

j in setting up that child's own curriculum or course of study. 

\ Among the best teachers of children are other children. Much of a child's 

motivation comes from his association with peers. Children of different ages, 
\ different ethnic and linguistic groups, different abilities, different achie- 

vement levels and different interests have much to teach and to learn from one 
l another. The children are the greatest resource of the Quincy School and the 

l programs must seek to maximize this resource. "Exceptional" children who can 

i profit from these programs and who can contribute to them should be included 

l and both the environment and the programs should be designed to provide sup- 

j i ' 

l port to such children. 



'i All of the principles expressed thus far are based on respect for the child 

* as a person. The school must assume an active role in allowing a child to 

develop his own particular life style and basic set of values which will en- 
[ able him to respond creatively to the challenges which face him. A teacher 

r must not dictate a particular set of values or try to impose his own, but 

[• rather must help each person sort out his own experiences and seek a set of 

[ truths which can provide a tentative philosophy, one which can be re-evalu- 

[ ated in terms of further experiences and knowledge. A major aspect of this 

l school experience is the social development of each child with respect to 

f others around him, for it is within this dynamic and evolving context that 

} children begin to understand and evaluate society in general. Each child 

becomes more and more aware of the values implied in social relationships, 

[ and each seeks to determine his own identity as a member of a variety of 

groups. In this, as in all the various kinds of learning a child will do, 
j we must seek to individualize our expectations of a person's progress, judg- 

l ing not by some kind of standardized norm, but by an understanding of the 

complex combination of things which makes each person unique. A primary 
I goal of education is the development in the child of a picture of himself 

as a person of value and significance who has a worthwhile contribution to 
I make in today's world. 

[; The environment within which students are encouraged to learn must be greatly 

I expanded. The total environment surrounding each individual should become 

l his school. The surrounding communities and the city with their many re- 

j sources should be as widely used as the resources of classrooms and librar- 

| ies. One of these resources of the community — the parents — must be 

\ brought into full partnership with teachers and children in the learning 

process. Parents provide a major part of the culture surrounding each 
child, and their support of their own child and his friends through involve- 
f ment in the learning process is crucial. This involvement implies that they 

too will learn — about their children and about the world in which their 
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children live. The wealth of personal talents, crafts, hobbies, and travel 
experiences of persons from a variety of places should become resources. To 
provide a maximum learning experience for all students requires the involve- 
ment and support of the entire community. 



A particularly important segment of the community which has a direct and na- 
tural interest in the school complex is the parents of children who will be 
attending the school. An integrative and community-based school must empha- 
size parental involvement in all aspects of the school complex. Programs 
must be made sufficiently attractive and incentives must be offered to en- 
courage parents to take an active role in the education of their children. 

This involvement is essential not only to the development of a consistent 
educational experience for the children, but in order to give parents a bet- 
ter understanding of how to help their children learn. In addition, the 
school complex must provide effective mechanisms for building a sense of 
community identity, for giving parents a better understanding of their en- 
vironment and for involvement in the life of their neighborhood. In this 
way the Project can uiake a significant contribution to a strong, viable 
community. 

Parents, through participation, offer valuable resources to the school. The 
area of language development is a specific example of this. The language 
difficulties in this community can be diminished by using parents as language 
resource people. The lack of English competence need not hinder a child's 
progress if someone, perk*ps a bilingual parent, is available to work with 
the child in his native language. Parents and other adults can act as re- 
sources for a variety of skills, roles and experiences. All opportunities 
to tap community and parental resources must be thoroughly and continuously 
explored. Workshops and programs for training community people to work as 
aides and teachers should be a part of the on-going development of the school. 

Not only must parents actively participate in their children's education, but 
they must be encouraged and permitted to become involved in the actual ad- 
ministration and development of the educational programs. Certainly a pre- 
requisite for successful involvement of this type is a structure which per- 
mits effective communication between parents and staff. Parents, teachers, 
and administrators should have the opportunity to work together at all de- 
cision-making levels. This greatly enhances the interest, concern, and sup- 
port of the community which the school serves, in addition to providing a 
unique relationship between home and school. 

The school complex must not only utilize parental resources but must also 
provide service which responds to the needs of adults. This is particularly 
true with respect to information and education services. Parents' associa- 
tion with their children's school makes the school complex a natural center 
for the administration of programs in adult education as well as a wide 
range of family oriented services. Programs for adult education are of par- 
ticular importance to immigrant and non-English speaking families and offer 
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a method for better involving and equipping them for active participation in 
the community and society in general. This holds true for informational ser- 
vices as well. Programs must be effective in keeping adults informed on all 
aspects of the community so that they are aware of opportunities and services 
available to them. Three basic kinds of programs are needed: one, such as 

those in the "little city hall" operations, which deals at a societal level, 
another which is oriented to a broad range of family and personal problems, 
such as family counselling services. Included in the latter category would 
be family and community health care services, integrated with the health ser- 
vices for school-age children. The inclusion of diagnostic and referral ser- 
vices as well as actual treatment facilities would constitute a significant 
step toward meeting the critical health needs of the community. 

The third general community service will affect more than the adult popula- 
tion but will perhaps be of most value to that group. A general information 
service and community newspaper should be included within the Quincy School 
Complex to inform community members of general happenings, opportunities 
and services, and to articulate issues for dialogue. Such a community -based 
newspaper (printed in three languages) has existed for several years in the 
community and is now being expanded. Provision for inclusion of a newspaper 
in the Quincy School Complex should be made, providing both an educational 
opportunity for children and a link between the community and the resources 
of the Project. 

In the field of recreation, the Complex should provide recreational opportuni- 
ties that are designed for family participation as well as those for parti- 
cular age groups. 



TEACHERS AND OTHER STAFF 



2.4 



The primary responsibility of teachers is to assist children in learning. 
Today in our fast changing world there are many new ideas, techniques and 
methods in education. It is important for teachers to keep abreast of these 
developments. Relevant pre-service and in-service training is vital and must 
include thorough exploration of the possibilities in flexible programming. 
There needs to be a reference library of current educational periodicals, new 
textbooks and books which can aid a teacher in understanding children and the 
ways they learn. Files should be kept of ideas and methods which teachers 
have found effective. The new Quincy School should have facilities and ma- 
terials for teachers to develop their own teaching devices, games and papers, 
since a great deal of curriculum must be developed by teachers. A list or 
file of resource people in the community who can supply programs, demonstra- 
tions, or exhibits of their special interest or talent should be kept, al- 
though hopefully the teachers will know the community and its residents well 
enough so that the file is often unnecessary. For a teacher to be able to 
provide for individualized learning, she must have at her disposal a great 
variety of teaching aids — books, workbooks, programmed instruction mater- 
ials, tape recorders, film strips, 8 mm film loops, etc. 

With the kind of professional support outlined above, teachers must have the 
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freedom to exercise their judgment, to try new ideas, to make decisions con- 
cerning curriculum. Experimental programs, new ideas, staff decisions should 
be discussed and evaluated with pupils, with other staff, with school admin- 
istration and with interested parents and should be shared with other schools. 
In order for this to happen, three kinds of relationships are crucial. The 
first is the staff-pupil relationship. Flexible programming should encourage 
both teacher and pupil to develop an honest understanding of the other. Be- 
fore school even opens, teachers selected to be on the staff should have the 
opportunity to acquaint themselves in depth with the communities and families 
from which children come. Staff should have an understanding of the languages 
the children speak by studying Cantonese, Toi-San, Spanish and Greek, even if 
such a study is just an introduction to the language. If time and interest 
permit, teachers should be encouraged to pursue language training at a more 
advanced level. 

A second vital set of relationships are those among the staff and administra- 
tive personnel of the school. There should be a flexible and open working 
relationship among all staff members, aides, teachers, volunteers, resource 
teachers and administrators. Open sharing of ideas and materials is essen- 
tial in a team situation and should be expanded to include all personnel. 

There must be time during the school day for continual evaluation of the pro- 
gram. Conferences of staff to discuss programs, pupil progress and general 
evaluation need to be frequent. Materials and equipment should be available 
to all who seek them, and while necessity dictates that teachers should be 
accountable for these items, children should have direct and open access to 
them. With so many new programs, games and materials, teachers will need to 
work closely with media specialists in planning resource units. There is al- 
so a great need for specialists in art, music, physical education and science 
to aid the regular classroom teacher in planning units and projects and to 
work with children as time permits. Aides are needed to relieve teachers of 
clerical duties that take time away from working with children and to help 
with supervising and individual tutoring. 

There must be opportunity on a regularly scheduled basis for teachers and 
other staff to meet with the personnel of the school health team that will be 
working in the school. This is an extremely important relationship and both 
medical and education staff and parents should do everything possible to de- 
velop a strong rapport so that health and education programs can be integra- 
ted with one another and knowledge from both disciplines can be used to pro- 
pose solutions to identified problems. 

The kinds of relationships which develop among the people working in the school 
will be the critical factor in determining the atmosphere of the school and 
will have great influence in the relationships between the school personnel 
and the parents and the community. It is essential that parents and other 
community members become involved in the life of the school. To insure such 
involvement, the community must be kept informed of the activities and pro- 
grams in progress. Through such means as regular newsletters, periodic 
bulletins and announcements sent home and posted on community bulletin boards 
and active parent-teacher organizations, this can be done. Programs open to 
community members both during and after school should be stressed. Time must 
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be set aside where teachers, children, and community members may plan school 
activities. Community members must be enlisted to keep the school staff in- 
formed of activities of the community, such as information about the Chinese 
opera when it comes to town. These same community members will have the res- 
ponsibility of carrying news back to other community members. Teachers, 
administration and community should all participate in setting policy for 
the school since all have a vital interest in the quality and dynamic rela- 
tionships which will make the new school a model. 

A program must be devised which will allow those involved in the Quincy School 
to follow-up on the progress and development of children as they move through 
the middle school level. Such a program is potentially an extremely valuable 
tool for evaluation of the Quincy School program. 

Staff working in all areas of the Quincy School Complex (school, health cli- 
nic, day care, etc.) must be able to relate to one another and the community 
in order to evaluate the integration of all the programs in the Complex and 
to assure that they are mutually supportive. Mechanisms which make these 
relationships possible must be developed before the opening of the School. 



TEENS 



2.5 



The adolescent years are extremely sensitive ones. They are a time when 
boys and girls are making the transition from childhood to adulthood. As 
teenagers, they are becoming more aware of themselves — their bodies, their 
individuality, their identity. They are asking questions about sex, about 
their role in this society, about their future. Some of their questions re- 
quire factual answers; others require personal exploration and experiences. 

To cope successfully with the responsibilities accompanying new privileges, 
they need programs geared to their interests. 

In making the initial break from home, teenagers look to their peers for se- 
curity. Thus, they will form small "exclusive" friendship groups. Because 
of the diverse make-up of the South Cove - Castle Square neighborhood, many 
of these cliques will be along ethnic or class lines. Rather than deny the 
existence of such groups, the teen programs should recognize them and act to 
prevent their polarization. It should make available to every group an equal 
opportunity for use of all the various facilities and activities offered. 

Gradually individual interests will emerge and teens, while they may main- 
tain membership in their respective cliques, will form new special interest 
groups where they can further explore a subject with ether teens. The lan- 
guages of art, handcrafts, music, drama and dance are universal. In a multi- 
ethnic neighborhood, there exists the valuable chance to experience the 
various forms of expression of these arts. 

It is also during the teen years when the young will begin to think about 
their role in society. What do I want to do for the rest of my life? How 
do I go about preparing for my career? What is my relation to this community? 
to this city? to this country? How much do I owe them? How can I put my 
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interests to their benefit? Some will want to try their hand at different 
kinds of work; others will want to participate in social service activities. 
These opportunities should be made available in the Quincy School Complex 
so they can try out different roles and learn in the process. Guidance and 
support from adults will enhance their experiences. 

The development of the sexual system results in problems, physical and psycho- 
logical, for teens. They ask: Where did these pimples come from? How do I 

get rid of them? The girls want to know about make-up, about fashion, about 
attracting boys. The boys want to know, first why the girls keep bothering 
them; later how to relate to them. The opportunity to understand their phy- 
sical and psychological selves must be available to them — either in the 
form of books and programs or through the information, advice and support of 
adults. Concurrently, teenagers will need to develop their newfound energy 
and strength. They will want to learn to coordinate and control their bodies 
in sports activities such as swimming, basketball, gymnastics. The boys 
will be interested in body-building exercises; the girls in dancing. Indi- 
vidual as well as group competition will be important to them. 

Teenagers hold great reserves of energy, talent and resources. Some of their 
interests and problems are common to all teenagers; others are unique to 
their age, class interests, community. In any instance they need to explore 
these creatively and constructively, either as a group or as individuals, in 
the manner most relevant to them without infringing upon the rights of others 
to do the same. This may mean different kinds of activities or it may mean 
different forms of the same kind of activity. In any case, it means a place 
which the teenagers can call their own such as a teen drop-in center. 



IMMIGRANTS AND MINORITIES 

The new Quincy School Complex should seek to create an atmosphere in which 
individuals and groups will not feel inhibited if they represent a minority 
position, point of view, ideology, or culture. Such an atmosphere should go 
beyond a mere tolerance of the differences among groups and individuals to 
stimulating a desire to understand and appreciate these differences. Educa- 
tion must provide for the creation of a meaningful role for urban residents 
regardless of language ability, educational level or social status. The 
responsibility for definition of roles in society has traditionally been 
dominated by the more educated, more articulate. However, if life is to be 
relevant for immigrants and minorities, it is not acceptable that others 
attempt to assign meaningful roles to them; rather, they must be able to 
participate in the shaping and selection of the life-roles best suited to 
their own needs. 

Ideally then every possible combination of forces in life would confront 
each person as an individual so that he might profit by such exposure and 
chart the course of his life from a well informed pcs if ion. Since this is - 
neither possible nor practical, there should be a resource (or a number of 
resources) to which a person could go where he could achieve some introduc- 
tion to an unlimited number of life experiences at one time or another. 
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Education must not be presented as a privilege to a select few who "qualify” 
because they have completed the requirements for mastery of a previous body 
of knowledge , but offered freely to all who wish to share in learning. 

Education must assume the responsibility for counteracting the dehumanizing 
attitude which implies that anyone who speaks a different tongue or dialect 
or who displays some regional difference in speech or custom or some racial, 
ethnic or color difference is inferior. One effective approach to this pro- 
blem would be the publication of information in appropriate languages. It is 
not impossible to develop a healthy appreciation for group and personal dif- 
ferences among peoples while at the same time encouraging the development of 
common skills and means of communicating for maximum mutual achievement and 
interaction. 

Another important issue is the relationship between education and career 
opportunities and objectives. Every individual must be provided an equal 
opportunity to receive the skill training he needs and desires for entrance 
into meaningful career situations. It is important therefore that individuals 
are not misguided into dead-end futures nor inhibited by a lack of preparation 
for career mobility. 

For the immigrant or recent arrival who speaks a foreign language some effort 
must be made to insure that a regular, normal component of the school program 
include instruction in the child's native tongue. Special programs should al- 
so be offered such as travelogues and geographic and historical accounts of the 
role of the particular culture in shaping world society. Such programs should 
be an integral part of other special programs which depict positive aspects 
of the local society. 

For the individual who speaks English, but whose language is not what is con- 
sJ.dered standard English (poor diction, improper enunciation or other learned 
irregularities) , language instruction should provide the opportunity to learn 
standard use of the particular language without making the student feel any 
less accepted as a person. 

The problems faced by immigrants and minorities in our society are heightened 
by the absence of habits, behavior and customs with which the recent arrival 
is familiar. While we do not want to dictate the behavior of children, we do 
want to provide for the development of the particular interests of a given 
individual or group. It is important not only for immigrants, minorities and 
new arrivals but for society as a whole that the unique distinctions of in- 
dividuals or groups be preserved rather than snuffed out. Among the parti- 
cular needs to which education should address itself with regard to immi- 
grants and minorities are: 

1. Knowledge of what is going on in the community, the city, state, coun- 
try, and world socieities -- effective information and communication 
service . 

Some link with the place of origin and the significance of historical 
and current events there, whether this be across a towr. line, state 
line, or ocean. 



2 . 




3» Basic skills, language and culture of the present community* 

4. Basic knowledge of the location of and procedures for services essential 

to a comfortable existence, i.e., legal, medical, vocational, etc. 

5* Familiarization with transportation and communications systems* 

6. Opportunities to continue the customs and practices of their previous 
community. 

7. Servicing, in part, by those like themselves who can best understand 
and communicate in the manner that is more easily understood. 



THE ELDERLY 



Generally an ignored segment in American society, the elderly can present a 
different kind of resource as well as a different set of problems to their 
community. In the South Cove-South End, they make up a relatively large por- 
tion of the population. They generally live by themselves and have little to 
do, but they need to be involved in events and activities of the community 
as much as the more able-bodied. 

The aged can prove to be a valuable asset to the Quincy School Complex for 
they have had many experiences and they have time. They can help teachers 
and they can share their knowledge with the young. They can teach language, 
music and other arts. In many cases, the elderly of this community are immi- 
grants to this country. When they came to Boston, they brought with them 
skills no longer available or needed in an industrial society. Such skills 
are rare and should be retained. These skills also remain as manners of ex- 
pression for the senior citizens. 

If the elderly are to participate in and contribute to the Quincy School Pro- 
ject, they will first need safe and convenient access to the school. Their 
presence ought not be limited to a room labeled "Golden Age Club"; rather 
they should be able to use all facilities — recreation facilities, lab, 
workshop or lounge. They ought to be able to choose to participate with 
other members of the community in the School's activities or to rest in their 
own quiet lounge where they can read or watch television. 

Effective programs for the elderly cannot be designed without real input from 
the elderly themselves. For this reason, channels of communication must be 

established in order to plan programs for the elderly in the Quincy School 
Complex. 
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A specific activity program for the day care/ nursery school center in the Quin- 
cy School Complex need not be given at this time. The Associated Day Care Ser- 
vices Board of Managers has authorized that organization to participate in the 
"planning, development and possibly the operation" of such services (cf. Let- 
ter of Intent, Appendix 6.1). This activity provides an excellent opportunity 
for community involvement, both in staffing and administration. Actual opera- 
tion of the facility should be a community responsibility, if the community 
can demonstrate the capability to assume such a role. Some concrete sugges- 
tions to encourage parent participation in all phases of the pre-school program 
include: (1) an elected advisory council made up of teachers and parents with 

parents having the majority vote to insure a vital role for parents in the de- 
cision-making processes; (2) continual provision for exploratory workshops which 
which might give particular attention to parent and teacher hobbies and inter- 
ests and ways of sharing those interests with young children; (3) provisions 
made for parents to assist actively in the classroom, with babysitting provid- 
ed where necessary; (4) and finally, the program should provide a concrete ve- 
hicle for parents to explore directly new models of education for their child- 
ren, new models of teacher-parent and school-community relationships, and the 
whole concept of parent participation in an educational environment, not only 
through the living workshop which will evolve out of the nursery program it- 
self, but also through movies, films, trips to other schools and educational 
supply houses, speakers, and parent and teacher get-togethers. The program 
should produce a strong nucleus of parents able to articulate what they want 
for their children. 

Not only should a concise effort be made to relate the pre-school program to 
the home environment, but also to the larger community to which the home and 
school belong. The pre-school program should therefore continually draw on 
community resources such as artists, musicians, photographers, community re- 
creation programs, local bakeries, supermarkets, newspapers, cultural interest 
points within the local communities, nearby parks and ponds, etc. Continuous 
provisions must be made for children, parents, teachers, and community resi- 
dents to break through the barriers of a four-walled classroom. An outline of 
the need for pre-kindergarten services and of the kinds of aims such a program 
should have has been given in the Section "What The Program Must Do". 

The proposal is for a central day care/ nursery school center for approximately 
100 children in the Quincy School Complex with a series of satellite day care 
centers in various places throughout the community. These centers would be de- 
signed to serve primarily the resident populations of the South Cove and Cas- 
tle Square. The satellite centers would probably have day care capacity only, 
their education capacity limited by staff availability. Medical personnel 
would make the necessary calls each day. Training for lay staff would be est- 
ablished early in the program so as to increase the capability of these satel- 
lite facilities. The central facility would carry the major part of the ser- 
vice burden in the early years of the project. In its clearest sense, this 
center would be an extension of the school itself. The concepts of the non- 
graded school can be extended into these younger age groups with the result 
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that some of these children will be doing Kj work well before the age level of 
4.5 years. It is for this reason that a nursery school will be programmed as 
part of the central day care complex. 

The proposed day care center would have an all-day program, and minimum staf- 
fing of one adult supervisor for every ten children (ten staff) would be re- 
quired in addition to a non-teaching administrative director. A staff resource 
and conference area and an office for the administrator should be provided with- 
in the center. The staff area should have the capacity to serve as an observa- 
tion point for as much of the center as possible. 

Present Department of Public Health day care regulations require full or part- 
ial partition of space for groups of maximum size (20 children). 3,500 square 
feet is the minimum space allowance for 100 children for general activity areas. 
In addition, there must be toilet facilities (seven for children, one for 
staff), a great deal of storage space, staff resource area, and a separate room 
with space for at least three cots. It is expected that the food services for 
the school will also serve the day care center, and that the school playgrounds 
will also be used as outdoor play space for the younger children. Some outdoor 
space adjacent to the center would be desirable and a small snack preparation 
kitchen must be included. Health services to the pre-school children will be 
provided either by the school health staff or from the community clinic. 



QUINCY SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (K-5 ) 3^2 

An educational program basically establishes a structure for bringing together 
children and resources in such a way as to further the accomplishments of edu- 
cational goals. It does not describe particular curricula, for these must come 
from the actual teaching-learning process which that structure tries to provide 
for or encourage. Neither can the program dictate the relationships among all 
the people involved in an educational process, although it must be designed to 
foster those relationships which are judged to be conducive to that process. 

What follows is preliminary. It is a statement several years before the open- 
ing of a particular elementary school about the kind of structure which the fu- 
ture users of that school and the staff working with them feel represents the 
optimum environment for an educational process relevant to the children of the 
South Cove-Castle Square community. It is based on premises, goals, planning 
and on assumptions about the kind of future planning and development which must 
take place between the time of this initial statement and the time the school 
first opens its doors. It is based on long hours of discussion. It represents 
a combined decision-making process of residents cf the communities to be served, 
teachers involved now in the schools of the area, the planning staff of Tufts- 
New England Medical Center, Boston School Department personnel (especially from 
the Educational Planning Center and the Department of Elementary Education) and 
consultants from a variety of institutions and community sources. We think it 
is symbolic of new possibilities for relevant education in an inner city area. 

Premises 



1. That a school should provide the kind of resources which offer a child as 
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wide a range of educational options as possible on a scale with which he 
\ can deal . 

2. That both program and environment should support an educational process 
which will encourage children to become increasingly responsible for their 
own learning. 

L‘ 3. That the program must be relevant to the lives and interests of the parti- 

; cular children involved. 

4. That teachers should be viewed (and should view themselves) primarily as 
resources for the children. 



r 
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7. 
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8. 
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That there is an optimum number of students and an optimum number of teach- 
ers who can relate to one another constructively on a relatively continuous 
basis. 

That the educational program should provide for children to teach other 
children. 

That basic, heterogenous grouping ought to include such differences as 
age, ability, achievement, etc. 

That a program o£ individualized learning can be adequately supported by a 
resource unit made up of a team of teachers supported by aides and health 
and curriculum resource personnel. 



9. 
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That parents should be actively involved in the life of the school. 

That the school should draw resources (including personnel) from as wide 
an area as possible in order to serve best the needs of the children and 
teachers . 

That "exceptional" children who can profit from the school program and who 
can contribute to it should be included. That therefore both the environ- 
ment and the program should be designed to provide support to such child- 
ren. 

That because this school will be unique in a number of ways, teachers 
should be allowed to volunteer for service in the school. That these 
teachers should be given preparatory training before their service begins 
and should be able to have continued professional training throughout 
their service in this school. 



I 13. That a full exploration of programs for multi-lingual education be made 

f during the interim phase for inclusion in the school. 

14. That such provisions as a good school library, food services to meet the 
needs of the children, and quality health services must be made. 

I" 

i The program for the new Quincy School is outlined with three groups of people 
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in mind: the children attending the school, the sta£f working with these 

children, and the families and communities, which form perhaps the single most 
important context for the growth of these children. Decisions have been based 
on consideration for their creative and constructive relationships. A combin- 
ation of centralized and decentralized resources will serve these groups in a 
structure designed to promote the development of imaginative programs for ele- 
mentary school education. Provisions for strong parent and community input and 
and continued planning and evaluation seems to us the surest way, not only of 
assuring the school's relevancy to its community now, but of assuring that the 
school will keep pace in reflecting the community's changing nature and con- 
cerns . 

The new Quincy School will be, in large part, ungraded. Arbitrary grade lev- 
els have been removed in many schools for a variety of reasons, including such 
things as increased flexibility in pupil pacing, more homogeniety in learning 
ability for groups mastering certain required skills, and a greater degree of 
individualized instruction. Non-grading may or may not foster these ends, de- 
pending on such things as pupil/ teacher ratio, the ability of children to work 
independently, the amount of planning time available to teachers, and the kind 
and amount of materials available to both children and teachers. The two ma- 
jor goals of non-grading in the new Quincy School are a higher degree of pupil 
self-pacing and greater flexibility in grouping to allow for more individuali- 
zation of learning. The problems of planning time for teachers, pupil/teacher 
ratio, availability of materials, etc. must be solved in order for the non— 
graded organization to promote the kind of freedom for learning which is its 
aim. 

Based on the above premises, the Quincy School Community Council and the Quin- 
cy School Planning Staff propose the division of the proposed 800 pupil school 
into four relatively autonomous sub-schools of approximately 200 children (K]_~ 

5 equivalent) each. While important aspects of the educational program relate 
to the total school, the sub-school is the heart of the educational process 
and is designed to provide a full complement of resources. The children in 
each sub-school will represent a cross-section of the total school population 
in age, ethnic group, achievement, and ability. The sub-school must thus meet 
the needs of a diverse group and will have the advantages which each member of 
that group can contribute. 

A suggested model for the division of each sub-school into home-base type 
groups or team units is indicated below. The purpose of this grouping is to 
provide an environment of manageable scale for children, teachers, and the ac- 
tivities in which they will be engaged most of the day. Placement determina- 
tions will be individual, made primarily by the staff and the counsellors, and 
based upon emotionel maturity and psycho-social development of the child. In 
most cases, this determination will be roughly equivalent to chronological age, 
but in many, it will not. 200 children might be grouped into team units as be- 
low. Grade equivalents are given as some indication of age and number of years 
in school, but it should be remembered that individual placement evaluation may 
change this model slightly. 
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GRADE EQUIVALENT 
Primary Unit: 

Ki 

K2 

1 



Elementary Unit: 

1 

2 

3 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 



33 (h time) 16 

33 (k time) 17 

7 7 

40 



26 

33 

16 



75 

Intermediate Unit: 

3 17 

4 34 

3 34 

85 

The basic team of teachers for the Primary Unit will be two. The Elemertary 
and Intermediate Units will have basic teams of three teachers each. Thus the 
scale in terms of numbers of children and pupil/ teacher ratio increases from 
the Primary to the Intermediate Units, paralleling the child's growth in matur- 
ity and independence. The team units will be a large enough basic heterogene- 
ous group so that the teaching teams can achieve a high degree of grouping 
flexibility within their units: individual study or small, medium, and large 

groups based on interest, reading ability, math skill, first language, age, 
sex, etc. 

Each team unit should become a slightly larger, unique version of a develop- 
mental classroom 1 , i.e., the total environment (space, materials, adults, or- 
ganization) of a team unit must be designed to assist a child in learning 
things which are interesting and relevant to him, and which he can choose to 
learn. This does not mean that children will have total freedom to decide 
what they are going to study. It does mean that the total range of things 
which children can profitably learn and the ways in which they can learn them 
is so large that a rigid, pre- determined curriculum is no longer appropriate. 
The program, then, must provide a vast range of alternatives so that a child 
can be supported in his choices of what to study, how, and when. 

It would be senseless to pretend that there are no problems involved in such a 
program or that most of the problems have been solved. An environment that 
turns a child on, that intrigues him, that asks questions and supports his 
search for ways to answer those questions is not an easy thing to create. The 



1 As has been used in the Boardman School 
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most important ingredient is sensitivity to the individual child, to where he's 
at. The time and ability to be sensitive to a child's needs must be provided 
Children must be assisted in taking full advantage of the environment. 

An individual, exploratory approach to learning must itself be learned. If a 
child has not learned it at home, then he must learn it at school before he 
can be expected to use it productively. There is evidence that styles and 
ways of learning differ not only from individual to individual but among eth- 
nic groups as well. Does a Chinese child think and learn differently from a 
black child? Does he flourish with more structure than a white child? In 
order to orchestrate an environment which will intrigue and support each child, 
each child and his individual needs, capabilities and progress must be contin- 
ually evaluated. These are examples of the kinds of problems which must be 
faced honestly and continually if the Quincy School is to have the kind of edu- 
cational program which truly maximizes each child's potential and enables 
to continue his education as fully as possible. 

Because this school provides a structure for individualization of learning, 
exceptional children, whether they be very bright or handicapped in some way, 
can be integrated into the school to a higher degree than in most schools. 

Any child who can benefit from the program and who can contribute to it will 
be able to attend. Special classes as such will not exist in this school, for 
most of the children usually found in such classes can be supported within the 
team unit. Special support areas within each sub-school are to be designed, 
however, to provide a more controlled environment for children who need it for 

part of the day. These spaces should be designed to be used by a variety of 

handicapped children; and since the school will contain four of these areas, 
a degree of specialization in their use may prove desirable. For example, one 

might be devoted to work with a group of children who are partially blind. 

Details of this area are outlined in the section on building. Also found in 
that section are the design specifications for making the total building ac- 
cessible to and supportive of children with a variety of handicaps. 

Clearly, this school will not be able to support trainable retarded children 
or severely emotionally-disturbed children, either in terms of program or in 
terms of staff resources necessary to accomplish any measurable good. And 
given the approach suggested, children with multiple handicaps will present a 
very difficult problem to the staff. The question of the degree of severity 
of handicap that can benefit from the new Quincy School cannot be answered 
directly at this time. Once the school is in operation; once the relationship 
between the Tufts-New England Medical Center and the school, which should be 
able to expand its capability in this respect, is more clearly understood; 
and once the use of the special support areas and the level of staffing neces- 
sary have become more definite, the level of involvement of handicapped child- 
ren can be more closely defined. 

A special kind of handicap is that of children who are bed-ridden, either at 
home or in the Tufts-New England Medical Center. Normally, these children are 
cut off from any meaningful participation in educational activities. For those 
children in the Medical Center, a two-way closed-circuit television system, 
which could be set up in any part of a team unit, would allow a bed-ridden 
child to continue to go to school and to some degree, participate in group 
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person* 168 ' 01,06 he became ambulator y> he Simply move to the school in 

fr r* the nei S hborhood who are bed-ridden at home would need another 

A great deal of evidence points to the necessity for more efficient end det„< i 
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l V h r rder 5° assist in thls kind of learning, a teacher must be 
aaded a " knowing where each child is. Computer technology offers great Zll 

for efficient and effective monitoring and record keeping but it is not vL 
practicable for wide application. Evaluation of a child's le^rnine then y i« 
another problem for which solutions must be found. " 8 ’ th ’ 1 

Both the team unit structure and the sub-school's structure encourage the onsl 
of peer teaching. The effectiveness of one child teaching another child if 
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Mirfd°°Jth haVe lnltiated a kind of "buddy system" in which older children are 
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prove valuable in the new Quincy School. y 

exciting mster^l ? ”‘ 8 f p f 8r f to sncceed, there must be an abundance of 
can a 8 .... available in the sub-school and team units , materials which 
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which staff planning is most important, for children will hopefully spend a far 
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etC ‘ . (Closeii-circuit television, in addition to being useful for a’ 
onnection to the hospital, can act as an extremely useful teaching and learn- 
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lem, of course, is the necessarily limited budget with which to purchase mat- 
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erials. Equipment such as projectors should be part of the "furniture” of the 
school. So also an ample supply of less expensive materials. Because a teach- 
er in a non-graded, individualized program must create a great deal more curri- 
culum material than her counterpart in a traditional classroom, each teacher 
should be given a sum of money with which to create relevant material for stu- 
dents in her unit. It is of utmost importance that adequate storage space be 
provided throughout the sub-school. 

The teaching staff must be able to provide for some freedom of movement from 
unit to unit, i.e., a child could move to another team unit whenever the staff 
judges that it would better meet his needs; a child may spend part of his day 
in one unit, and part in another; tutorial relationships might be encouraged 
between children of more than three years age difference. It will thus be ne- 
cessary to express this flow in the spatial relationships among the team units 
within each sub-school, allowing for a flow of people and activities among the 
three units while assuring each unit a spatial identity and a degree of vis- 
ual and acoustic privacy. 

In addition, the children of the three team units will relate through the cen- 
ral resource area, to which each of the team units is open. The central re- 
source area should contain a Projects Center for noisy, messy, practical work 
(building, creating, repairing, rearranging activities); a Science Center with 
basic lab and display equipment; a Health Center; a language Center with port- 
able language labs, books, study space; a Special Support Center for children 
who, for various reasons, cannot spend their total day in the team unit environ- 
ment; and a Staff Planning and Resource Center. There should be a dynamic re- 
lationship between these centers and the team units so that, for instance, a 
group of children could use a portable language lab or science kit, either in 
the particular center or in the team unit space. 

The structure and premises of the Quincy School provide that each sub-school 
be relatively autonomous. Each provides, insofar as possible, an orchestrat- 
ed set of resources which encourage a child to choose to learn something excit- 
ing. These resources are geared for all ages, abilities, and interests and 
consist largely of inexpensive/ expendable materials. Because of the sub-school 
structure, each sub-school, each team unit will have the opportunity to devel- 
op materials and programs to be shared and expanded across sub-school lines. 

A group of children from two or more elementary units may work to write and 
produce a play, or the children in the sub-school A may produce displays for 
and host a science fair, explaining their exhibits to the children of other 
sub-schools. 

Each team of teachers will confer, not only with their co-teams in the sub- 
school, but also with equivalent teams from other sub-schools. In this way, 
ideas and materials may be shared; staff with a variety of experience and in- 
terests can deal with a problem; children can be guided and encouraged to use 
the resources which exist in a team unit or sub-school other than the one in 
which they are based. 

The role of the teacher is significantly different in a program such as this. 

It is not any easier- probably more difficult, in fact - but it may also be 
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more exciting and rewarding. A teacher is no longer chiefly a purveyor of 
knowledge, but takes on much more the role of an assistant to learning or a 
learning resource. She must be a diagnostician for each child, helping him 
become more involved in learning something interesting to him, acting as one 
of the resources available to him, and assisting him to move on to other 
things or explore more deeply a subject with which he is involved. As was 
mentioned earlier, a teacher in this kind of program must have the training 
and resources and evaluation tools to tcnow where each child is — what skills 
he has mastered, what his interests are, what ways he is best able to formu- 
late and answer questions, how much assistance he needs, etc. A teacher must 
be familiar also with materials which might be appropriate for a child, have 
as much freedom to acquire these materials as limited budgets will permit, 
and, most importantly, be a creator of curriculum materials. All good teach- 
ers do these things. In a non-graded, more flexible form of organization, 
they simply become a much more important part of a teacher's role. 

The team units in the new Quincy School will be staffed by teaching teams 
made up of two or three teachers and two or three community aides, interns, 
or trainees. The teachers or other staff should represent the ethnic and lin- 
guistic diversity of the student population. Much has been written about team 
teaching and probably little needs to be said here. Team teaching does not 
always work well. Teachers usually have a great deal of autonomy and privacy 
within their own classrooms, and many teachers prefer this to a team effort 
in which their role is much more public. Teams need time to plan together; 
they need to develop patterns of working together based on personalities, 
styles, and talents. The particular model a team follows (whether there is a 
master teacher or not, etc.) should depend on the nature of the teachers in— 
volved. Several different models could be tried in the school with in-service 
seminars used to evaluate them. The sharing of ideas and evaluations, the 
combinations of talents and expertise make a smoothly functioning team the 
most valuable of resources to assist a child in learning. Specialist staff 
consisting of health and curriculum specialists will work with the basic 
teaching team. 

Because the role of the teacher in the new Quincy School will be significantly 
different from that of a teacher in a traditional classroom, the staff should 
consist as much as possible of teachers who volunteer to teach in the school. 
An extensive pre-service course should be given for all teachers before the 
school opens, and a series of in-service workshops, with input from a broad 
spectrum of resources including the community and universities, should be 
planned during the* school year . It is recommended that, in addition to the 
planning time available during the school day, teachers be paid for three to 
five extra hours per week to enable teams to plan together and to meet with 
other teams. The new Quincy School, with a cadre of skilled teachers, univer- 
sity and other professional input, active community support, and experimental 
programs should be used as a laboratory for training new teachers and others 
working in schools (doctors, aides, resource specialists). Also recommended 
for consideration is an exchange of teachers between the Quincy School and 
other schools so that an Increased number of teachers can gain experience in 
and knowledge of the organization, curricula, and philosophies of the new 
Quincy School. This school hopefully will, be a model, not only for other 
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schools in Boston, but for schools in other cities as well. It should be op- 
en, much as the Boardman has been, to visitors interested in seeing a model 
program in action. 

The Quincy School educational structure offers a unique opportunity for the 
development of a number of programs in elementary education. It is quite pos- 
sible for each sub- school to plan and try out ideas which could be expanded, 
not only to other sub-schools, but to other schools and school systems. The 
school and community, drawing upon whatever resources are available (and Bos- 
ton offers a plethora of resources), could develop pilot programs geared to 
the needs of this particular urban population (language teaching), to more gen- 
eralized urban needs (the preservation and strengthening of cultural differ- 
ences while providing for communication and understanding among cultures), and 
to better learning possibilities throughout the country (programs using multi- 
media and computer techniques). One of the areas of particular interest to 
the team which has been working on the plans for this school is that of lang- 
uage teaching. Second and third languages and the conceptual frameworks they 
embody are most easily learned by young children. A good many of the children 
attending the Quincy School will learn English as a second language. At least 
four languages will be first languages of the children attending the Quincy 
School (English, Chinese, Spanish, and Greek). These facts present a rich op- 
portunity, not only for formulating excellent English as a Second Language 
programs but also for going beyond that concept to one which is more in line 
with the philosophy of the school: taking advantage of each child’s unique 

resources in order to make richer the life of the school. There will be a 
great deal of work done between now and the opening of the school in order to 
investigate the total field of language instruction so that programs might be 
initiated to teach Chinese children subject matter at their level of compre- 
hension in their native language as they learn English; to teach a group of 
children in Spanish, the children including native Spanish speakers and those 
who are learning Spanish as a second or third language. These kinds of pro- 
grams need not call for elaborate language laboratories; they do not require 
special environmental isolation. In fact, inexpensive, portable equipment, 
curious and interested children, and skilled, dedicated teachers are the es- 
sential ingredients for this and most of the other programs which we hope will 
be a part of the Quincy School. 

A great deal of the physical education/recreation activity will take place 
within the sub-school, but such things as special dance, swimming, gymnastic 
or basketball activities will draw from all sub-schools and take place in ap- 
propriate facilities outside the sub-school. For some activities, most or all 
children will participle (swimming, playground activities), a fact which re- 
quires a certain amount of control over the number of children involved at any 
one time* Other activities such as dance, may involve only thirty children, 
which again requires some degree of scheduling. However, the premise that a 
child should be free to decide what to learn within certain structured limita- 
tions dictates that as few arbitrary scheduling decisions be forced on him as 
possible. 

There are other programs which are carried out either at the total school lev- 
el jointly at the school and sub-school levels. Food services, health, 
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library/resource center and music are examples. There will be many art, music, 
and library type activities in the sub-schcol, with books, films, records, and 
rhythm instruments, etc., being the standard resources in each sub-- school . 
However, certain resources or activities demand a centralized facility such as 
a library/resource music room for orchestra practice and central storage of 
music equipment. Health and food services are integrated into the sub-school 
educational program insofar as is practical and possible, but each also re- 
quires a centralized program. 








Program and design requirements for the library/re source center, food services, 
and the special resource areas within each sub-school are outlined in more de- 
tail in the "Building" section of this document. Recreation and health pro- 
grams are described in separate sections as well as in the "Building" section. 

Conclusion 



Basic decisions concerning the organization, staffing, design, and philosophy 
of the new Quincy School have been recommended in this and other sections of 
this document. They are the products of only the first phase of planning for 
the school. The interim phase, between now and the opening of the school, is 
perhaps more important in assuring the success of the ideas outlined here, for 
a great deal of work is required to determine the specific details of programs 
and to work out ways in which they can be implemented. Plans for the follow- 
ing programs and for their implementation need to be designed during the in- 
terim stage. The many participants in the planning done so far can hopefully 
maintain and expand the working relationships which have been established dur- 
ing the preliminary planning stage in order to assure success in the second. 

In each of the areas listed below, the Boston School Department has either 
initiated or is planning programs. These programs then could serve as basic 
models for duplication, expansion, or modification in the new Quincy School. 
This list is by no means exhaustive, but it does suggest some of the more 
important programs to be planned. 

Language - programs in English as a second language and in bi- and multi- 
lingual education, including staffing requirements, pupil selection, re- 
lationships with other aspects of the program, materials, recommended 
methods and possible use of educational technology. 

Evaluation - means to record and evaluate such things as individual pupil 
progress, needs, strengths and weaknesses; means to communicate this in- 
formation to parents and middle school personnel; means to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the Quincy School program. Much of the work in this and 
other areas must be done when the school is in operation and will be 
further developed as the program evolves. However, basic models or ex- 
perimental alternatives should be proposed for the opening of the school. 
Teacher Selection - means and criteria for recruiting and selecting 
teachers who can provide the widest range of resources for the school. 
Admini s t ra t ion - development of models of school administrations to suit 
this unique school; development of a program for exposing future admin- 
istrative personnel to the community and to the project, similar to the 
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pre-service training for teachers suggested below; development of mec- 
hanisms for cooperation between school administrative personnel and other 
project groups. 

Teacher Pre- service Training - programs to familiarize teachers with the 
environment, organization and the evolving philosophy of the school; the 
communities from which the children come; and methods of planning and 
teaching in a non-graded, team teaching situation. The training program 
should be a prerequisite for teaching in the new school and setve as part 
of the basis for selection of teachers. The time should be used for pro- 
spective teachers to get to know the children who will be attending the 
school, their homes, families and environment; to begin planning for the 
school year; to experiment with team formations, etc. 

Community xnterns - an intensive program combining classroom work with 
courses at a local university should be initiated for neighborhood people 
interested in becoming teachers. Such a program would bring additional 
local people into the classrooms, would increase the supply of trained 
teachers from the neighborhoods, and would provide professional training 
to residents who otherwise might not get the chance. 

Training for Community Aides - both pre-service and continuing programs 
for para-professionals to prepare them for work in the Quincy and other 
new schools in Boston. 

Health Care - the third year of a Title III Pilot Health Care project and 
continued planning by the , teachers, community and T-NEMC will be the basis 
for more detailed proposals for the integration of health and education 
programs in the Quincy School and for their integration with broader com- 
munity health programs. 

Pilot Project in Use of Educational Technology - The staff, with the 
assistance of professional consultants, explored the feasibility of quite 
extensive technological, especially computer, systems for the new school. 
The consensus reached was that wide application was not feasible at this 
time, that the building must be designed so as to accept such systems in 
the future, and that a pilot project in the new school would be both 
valuable and feasible. 



No programming for adult education is presented here. However, several things 
must be kept in mind. First, use of space for both elementary and adult edu- 
cation is incompatible. The team unit area must be the children's own area. 
Thus, staff conference rooms or community rooms should be designed so as to be 
suitable for use in the adult education program. Second, the unique character 
of the South Cove -Castle Square area requires new approaches to the substance 
and operation of the program. Community input is essential for the development 
of an effective program. 



ADULT EDUCATION 



3.3 



SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 



3.4 



This program is based on the body of current thinking about the relationship of 
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health and education and, specifically, on the experience and knowledge gained 
in a pilot project: in school health care delivery carried out for the past two 
years by T-NEMC under a grant from Title III, E.S.E.A. Several premises under- 
lie the proposed health program for the new Quincy School: 



1 . 



That the health programs in the new Quincy 
School should be a part of a general approach 
to health care for this neighborhood. 



This premise prevents the school health program from becoming an independent 
entity which is disconnnected from the problems of the larger community. It 
implies that all aspects of family care should be interrelated and coordinated 
with child care and general health education, thereby allowing for continuity 
of care and for adequate referral and follow-up systems to be established for 
children. A proposal for a community health clinic to be part of the Quincy 
School Complex follows in this section. School and community health care pro- 
grams and facilities can thus operate as one unified and coordinated service, 
providing continuity of care. 

2. That health and education are interrelated at 
all levels requiring a health program which 
is fully integrated with the educational pro- 
gram of the school. 

It has long been accepted that the total health of a child affects his learn- 
ing; the degree to which this relationship is true is only now beginning to be 
understood. A program of school health care can no longer be based upon rou- 
tine physicals, standardized I.Q. tests, or lessons in teeth brushing. We 
know that a child* s health and learning ability are intimately bound to such 
things as second language problems, diet, cultural assumptions (his own and 
others'), family health, etc. It should be freely admitted that no one yet 
can identify the full range of points at which health concerns are also educa- 
tional concerns (and vice versa); that even when we can identify these areas, 
we may not know precisely what the relationship is, or how to deal with it; 
and that our institutions generally do not have the kind of flexibility which 
might encourage the development of Imaginative programs to further our know- 
ledge in this field. Nevertheless, the health program for the new Quincy 
School is designed to take advantage of those things we do know, those things 
we can do or can try to do. The health program, then, seeks increasingly to 
integrate health and educational concerns in order to provide the widest pos- 
sible field of options to the total school. 

3. That a school health program should con- 
centrate on the promotion of good health 
(prevention of poor health), and the diag- 
nosis of health problems, with follow-up 
programs to insure as high a degree of cur- 
ative service as possible. 

The aim of any school health program must be to maintain each child at his op- 
timum health level. At the beginning of such a program, the emphasis must be 
to identify and treat those children who are in some way below that level. 
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Thereafter, while diagnosis and treatment of sick children is continued, the 
emphasis must be on early diagnosis and prevention of such Illness. Just as 
a child's education Is intimately affected by his total health, his health Is 
affected by education — by what he learns and by the manner In which he 
learns. "Health education", not compartmentalized as a separate discipline, 
but very much a part of a child's everyday learning experiences, should be the 
center of a school health program, with all professional preventative and diag- 
nostic services falling into that category at the child's level of conceptual- 
ization. The discoveries a child makes about the world around him are always 
in the context of the self he is continually learning more about. The school 
health program should provide a vast body of information and understanding rel- 
evant to that expanding self of each child. 

4. That community and professional interests 
should be represented in some form of on- 
going planning and review process relating 
both to the school and to community health 
programs . 

Continued program development, by both lay and professional people, is neces- 
sary here as with other parts of the school program, and a mechanism for such 
review and continued planning must be established as part of the program. 

As indicated earlier, the emphasis for this program will be the promotion of 
good health, i.e., the preventive aspects of health care. Rather than attempt- 
ing to isolate what curative aspects will exist, each discipline will be treat- 
ed in toto. These disciplines must operate within a context or structure. 

General Approach 3.4.1 



In order to carry out Premise Two and Three, the health program 
must be integrated with the educational program as much as possible 
on all levels. Accordingly, the delivery system must conform as 
much as possible to that of the school itself. This means a balaace 
between centralized and decentralized services and facilities 
which parallel that of the educational program. The aim is that 
health concerns become a direct and indistinguishable r<irt of the 
on-going learning process and therefore as many health activities 
as possible should take place in the teaching setting. The school 
is divided into four sub-schools of 200 children each (see Educa- 
tional Program) which are generally self-contained and have both 
general learning areas and special resource areas. In addition, 
centralized resources accessible from all four sub-schools will 
be available for those materials and services aimed at the total 
school of 800. For the medical disciplines, the intent is to 
decentralize as much as possible so as to maximize contact between 
health specialists, students, and teachers. The approach is to 
establish in each sub-school a health resource unit for the staff 
and facilities which need not be centralized, and to develop this 
unit as an integral part of the teaching process. A central admin- 
istrative and coordinating area will be located parallel to similar 
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functions in the school itself. Certain specialized staff such as 
speech therapists or child psychiatrists may be based in the com- 
munity clinic even though a large percentage of their time will be 
spent in the sub-school. 

General Pediatric Services 3.4.2 

The general physical health disciplines excluding nutrition (which 
will be covered in a separate section later on) will be concerned 
primarily with examinations and screening and with the general 
physical well-being of the children. 

1. Screening: 

Physical examinations can and should be carried out in the sub- 
school resource area. Children would not be required to leave 
the teaching area and while scheduling would be necessary, wait- 
ing time could be reduced to a minimum. Eye and ear examinations 
and exams requiring sterile equipment could usually be carried out 
at the sub-school level. If more complex procedures or facilities 
were required, the pediatric section of the community clinic could 
be used. These services, as well as whatever first aid and emer- 
gency services are necessary, would be available to teachers and 
students on a short-notice basis for either consultation or diag- 
nosis concerning specific children. 

2. As a Health Resource: 

A major objective of this program is to make children aware of 
their own physical selves and to develop in them a sense of the 
importance of good health practices by bringing both practition- 
ers and their services closer to the children and by making them 
available and apparent as resources. The simple process of tak- 
ing a physical examination can and should become a learning ex- 
perience for the child. Educational materials relating to tests, 
measurements, or examinations should be developed by teacher:* and 
doctors. Display, formal and informal classes, and individual 
doctor-student or doc tor- teacher contact should be an integral 
part of the everyday process. In addition, community aides who 
assist in the classrooms have the opportunity to learn about 
child care on a first-hand basis. Some may even wish to spe- 
cialize in this area and could spend a major portion of their 
time assisting doctors and in a sense train to become school 
health aides. 

Dental Services 3.4.3 

The specialized nature of the environment required for dental screenings 
and preventive measures dictates a degree cf centralization. Therefore, 
all dental services should be carried out in a dental suite located 
within the pediatric unit at the conmunity clinic. Whatever demonstra- 
tions or displays this discipline chooses to use for educational pur- 
poses could be handled in the sub-school depending upon supply and 
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demand. Because of the service load generated by a school of 
800 children, the dental practitioners will be primarily occu- 
pied with filling this need. Accordingly, they must work with 
other staff people in preparing materials for classroom instruc- 
tion and depend upon teachers and aides to deliver such informa- 
tion. These materials would be integrated into the regular 
classroom operations with the dental staff acting as advisors 
when necessary. 

Nutrition 

Nutrition is a cross-disciplinary service. The relationship be- 
tween the nutritional input and the operation of the school food 
services program will be covered later on (see "Building"). How- 
ever, as a specific health discipline, nutrition plays an impor- 
tant role in the educational context of the school. The effects 
of poor diet upon learning performance are often not recognized 
for what they are. Children who are inadequately nourished can- 
not *leapy,at their full capacity. Good food habits need to be 
* promoted in the children and in the parents. Accordingly, the 
main role of this staff will be to devise means of integrating 
nutritional information into the curriculum. Beginning on a con- 
sultant basis, the program would include the use of the food ser- 
vice as an educational device and the development of mechanisms to 
get information to parents and the total community, as well as work- 
ing in the classroom setting. 

Mental Health 

The mental health disciplines have a strong opportunity in the 
new Quincy School to begin developments in the areas of preven- 
tive mental health. Because of the scarcity of staff and the per- 
centage of children who will be already ill, such an approach must 
necessarily grow out of the total project as it evolves. Perhaps 
more than any other aspect of the health program, these disciplines 
will depend upon direct parent involvement. In addition, they cross 
agency lines and would be potentially involved with all of the com- 
munity and institutional services within the project. In order to 
facilitate the resolution of the immediate problem of children who 
need diagnosis and referral and the long-range problem of a compre- 
hensive mental health program, the following initial steps should 
be taken: 

1 . Screening : 

By working with teachers and other staff and through observation, 
the mental health staff will find children who need to be screen- 
ed for possible learning or behavior disorders. The basis for 
screening depends to some degree on the ability of the school to 
evaluate a child, and accor dingly, proper , or at least more advanc- 
ed means of pupil evaluation should be experimented with in con- 
junction with school officials and parents. As the process 
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evolves, screening will include more children than those 
recognized as problems.. 

2. Referral: 

Adeauate mechanisms for the referral and follow-up of 
children needing treatment must be set up within the 
context of the social agencies and community involved 
in the project. Parent involvement is crucial, and there- 
fore, the follow-up staff must be concerned with bringing 
parents into the school setting to meet with the health and 
teaching staffs to discuss and understand the nature of the 
child's problem. In order for this approach to work best, 
the center of treatment should be community rather than 
hospital-centered. 

3. Remedial Programs: 

Children who have educational disorders will require special 
attention in the classroom setting. Accomodations for such 
staff and space as would be needed will be made in the sub- 
school unit. The precise nature of these programs will be 
determined as the school progresses. 

4. Teacher Training: 

A major portion of the mental health program must be borne 
by the teachers. They are the child's closest contact with 
an adult in the school context and thus must be able to re- 
port well to the mental health staff. In order to make teach- 
ers aware of the possible problems involved, an on-going and 
extensive teacher -training program should be set up by the 
mental health staff. 



5. Parent Training: 

If a preventive mental health program is to work, a parent 
program is necessary. 



Follow-up 



3.4.6 



Mentioned several times previously, the follow-up process is a key to the 
success of any school health program. Screening alone, as the operation- 
al health program currently going on in the existing schools has shown, 
is useless without mechanisms to insure the likelihood of treatment. 

This implies as much personal contact with families as possible, not on- 
ly to emphasize the fact of illness, but also to make clear the need for 
treatment. Many specific mechanisms for follow-up presently exist and 
more will be developed. The role of community organizations in such an 
effort is great. All follow-up effort must be fully coordinated with 
the community clinic and with other services available in the complex. 



Available Resources 



3.4.7 



Tufts-New England Medical Center has agreed to provide a medical service 
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plan by which all students of the new Quincy School as presently planned 
for 800 students will have free physical examinations, screening, and 
first aid (at a cost to the Medical Center not exceeding $60,000 a year), 
r eferral of those requiring further diagnosis or treatment to fami- 
ly physicians or others as the circumstances may require; and further 
that if other treatment facilities are not available to such students’ 
and their families, treatment will be provided by the Medical Center 
to the extent that reimbursement can be procured from such sources as 
special grants, insurance, Medicare, Medicaid, and the like, and to the 
extent it is not so available, the Medical Center will give them special 
consideration for care free or at reduced rates, consistent with its ob- 
ligations to others. 

The set vices outlined in the agreement would be provided by a team made 
up of a pediatrician, health coordinator, staff nurse, social worker, 
pediatric resident, dental resident, nutritionist, and part-time secre- 
tary. Other agreements make medical students and mental health staff 
as provided by the State Mental Health Program available for use in the 
new Quincy School, (cf. Appendix for appropriate letters of intent.) 

The Home Medical Service of Tufts University School of Medicine is ex- 
pected to be able to provide some of the follow-up services. 



Space requirements for the school health program are outlined in the 
section on building. 

Conclusion 



The school health program cannot be isolated from general community programs. 
Therefore, both aspects discussed in this document must be joined in their ef- 
forts to secure good health throughout the area. 

Perhaps the need to establish general health education programs for the commun- 
lty-at-large has been understated. Such an effort must grow out of the com- 
bined forces of community, school, and hospital. It must be based on local 
concerns and resources and must work hand-in-hand with educational programs in 
the school. The new Quincy School provides an ideal situation for this to hap- 
pen through its multi-service nature and its facilities. What is needed is a 
strong working relationship between the three parties involved and the money 

to accomplish their goals. The new Quincy School will provide its share of 
space and time. 



| RECREATION PROGRAM 



Needless to say, learning to maintain good health and developing physical 
skills are essential parts of a child's education. Accordingly, time should be 
available each day for each child to engage in some recreational activities. 
Some of these activities might be coordinated with what the child is studying 
in health and science. For example, if a pupil has just finished reading about 
the eye, he may want to participate in games or exercises where eye movement is 
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important. Such an activity might even take place right in the classroom. 

Assuming that a great deal of a pupil’s time will be self-directed, strict 
scheduling of physical education time for all children may not be desirable. 

On the other hand, since facilities and staff are limited, some degree of sche- 
duling will be necessary. In the recreation program, as in the educational 
program, each pupil should be able to explore freely those activities most in- 
teresting and relevant to him. Physical education should mean more than hav- 
ing to execute a series of exercises or dance- forms. Rather, movement of the 
total body should be seen as a manner of expression, as is language, art, and 
music. The recreational forms of body expression are many and varied, and de- 
pending upon the availability of certain facilities, the children should have 
the opportunity to learn and enjoy those different forms. 

The specific nature of those facilities and the staff required to operate them 
adequately are suggested below in a series of guidelines. .They represent the 
pooling together of information and suggestions from the P.E. Department of 
the Boston School Department, Parks and Recreation Department of Boston, the 

South Cove YMCA, and interested community residents (see Letters of Intent in 
the Appendix). 

Gymnasium; 

A large gymnasium will provide the space necessary, outside 
the regular classroom area, to accomodate 800 children during 
the day for group exercises, free play, running, and other ex- 
ercises. Provisions for basketball and volleyball should be 
included in its design as well as a variety of equipment for 
whatever other activities are programmed for its use. Male 
and female instructors will be needed to organize and super- 
vise programs, to handle equipment, etc. High school and 
college students from the neighborhood could assist part-time. 

Exercise Rooms: 

A series of rooms designed for specific activities such as 
weights, judo, gymnastics, dancing (ballet, etc.), and some 
measure of physical ther&py should be included in the pro- 
gram. Staff required will coincide with those mentioned 
above. Personnel at T— NEMC may be needed part-time for work 
in physical therapy. 

Swimming Pool: 

The desirability of giving children an opportunity to learn to 
swim is unquestionable. While pool activities are limited to 
swimming, diving, water ballet, and some water games, the 
learning of these skills will enable children to engage, at 
some later point, in other activities such as water-skiing, 
boating, etc. outside the immediate neighborhood. In addi- 
tion to a full-size pool, a smaller, shallower pool for in- 
struction of young children should be placed either adjao 
cent to or as a continuation of the larger facility. The 
Boston School Department has advised strongly in favor of 
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«n L-shaped pool . Instructors will be provided either by the 
YMCA or the Parks and Recreation Department or the Boston 
School Department. 

Auxiliary Facilities: 

All recreational facilities have a series of dependent areas, 
wuch as showers, locker rooms, storage, control points, etc. 
Since many small children will be using the facilities, design 
for unobtrusive supervision is important. 

Playground : 

A playground off the street level will provide an outdoor play 
area and can even be profitably used for classwork (painting, 
biology, etc.). Such a playground should be accessible from 
the classroom, as well as directly and visually from the street 
and must be designed to be safe, both from the point of view of 
those using the playground and those using the street below it. 
Tables and benches, swings, sand-boxes, etc. are standard for 
kindergarten through 5th grade children. In addition, there 
might be provision for track, basketball, tennis, etc. Super- 
vision will be necessary during the school hours but can be 
kept to a minimum if the area is designed properly and if it 
is used extensively by residents throughout the day* 



After school recreation activities can be more meaningful to 
the child if he sees his family also participating in such ac- 
tivities. Provision for teenagers, adults, and the elderly 
should be made, then, in all facilities. The swinming pool 
should have a wide deck so that parents who want to lounge by 
the pool and watch their children swimming can do so comfort- 
ably. The gym and pool should be of standard size so that 
meets and competitions can be held. Stands for public view- 
ing will be necessary. 

Stands, possibly in the form of fold-out benches, will be 
used in the gym. When games and meets are not being held, 
the gym should be big enough to accomodate several practice 
groups . 

The playground, it should be stressed, must allow for easy 
and convenient access (stairs and elevators). Adult-size 
benches and tables should be available at the playground, 
as well as space for outdoor basketball and cennis. 

Additional auxiliary facilities may be necessary for the 
adult community (i.e. full-size lockers rather than basket 
lockers). 

Some scheduling will be necessary if everyone in the community 
is to have an opportunity to use the facilities. The exact 
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nature of this scheduling remains to be outlined. The 
question of personnel also needs to be worked out between 
now and the time the school opens. At any rate, as the 
Boston Public Schools Physical Education Department says, 
it is hoped that once the school is built, the key to it 
can be thrown away. 

Drop-in Center: 

The Drop-in Center, too, should have immediate access from 
the street. The YMCA has recommended that such a center 
should be no less than 4,000 square feet, thus allowing 
for one big open room and two or three small ones. Small 
areas within the open room might be defined by furniture 
and/or shape of room for normal use. Furniture can be re- 
arranged to accomodate darzes and other gatherings. The 
two or three small rooms can be used by special interest 
groups, i.e., a TV room and a hobby room. It should pro- 
gram a variety of activities that appeal to all age groups: 
young - games, teens - juke-box, adults - hobby room, T.V., 
reading-lounge area. 

A director for the Drop-in Center, either from the YMCA or 
Parks and Recreation Department, would coordinate game room 
activities and schedule a variety of programs. 



COMMUNITY RESOURCE SECTION (sub-sections 3.6, 3.7. 3.8, and 3.9) 

The new Quincy School will truly be a community school in the extension of its 
identity as the only public -.educational facility in the area to include direct 
community services. The proposal is that this project include as a part of its 
responsibility to the community provisions for direct contact between residents 
and co mmun ity service agencies. The rationale for such provisions is that the 
South Cove-Castle Square area has, at present, no centralized point to which 
residents can refer for help in family or community problems; the new Quincy 
School, being centrally located, presents a logical site for such a facility; 
the resources, institutional and residential, that are being applied to the 
new school can serve a larger population without major organizational altera- 
tions and without disrupting the priority of service to the school; the new 
Quincy School, as a multi-agency operation, would be readily identifiable and 
accessible as a service center. The need for coordination between the various 
agencies already present indicates that a joint operation such as is proposed 
would provide a higher level of service while making the full range of infor- 
mation more accessible to all residents. So many of the problems that arise 
in this community overlap various Agencies and disciplines that a centralized 
and coordinated facility would be better able to diagnose and serve the parti- 
cular problems that arise. Agencies operating in the school will be able to 
contact families through the children in the school. Continuity of service 
is thus maintained and immediate contact with the proper agency is assured. 

Through the expanding operation of such a center, information on ti\e problems 
of any particular family could be available to the school, the hospitals, or 
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whatever agency is concerned. As a result, each agency will be better able to 
carry out its particular role. 

In addition to the facilities of the school itself and the Drop— in Center for 
teens, a community resource component consisting of a primary care health clin- 
ic, a little city hall, and family services is to be included. The clerical 
load for the above services is impossible to determine until detailed program- 
ming is completed. All will be in need of secretarial services, and a pool of 
two secretaries (to be expanded when necessary) should be established in con- 
junction with the offices of these people. 



"LITTLE CITY HALL" 



3.6 



The Office of Public Services intends to staff space which will serve as an ex- 
tension of its services in the South End area of Boston. Their specific pro- 
gram is determined by the purpose of the agency and need not be outlined here. 
Both the nature of the Quincy School Complex and the scale of the communities 
to be served make this an attractive site for direct extension of city hall 
services. The O.P.S. and communities hope to test experimental programs in 
such areas as police protection, sanitation, fire protection, etc. The "Little 
City Hall" located in the Quincy School will be an action-oriented agency, con- 
stantly involved with its community in a search for mechanisms which will allow 
city services and the people receiving those services to be responsive to one 
another. 



SOCIAL AND FAMILY SERVICES 3^ 

The involvement of the social work disciplines in the Quincy School Project re- 
presents a valuable extension of all the services housed in the complex. The 
exact nature of that involvement is unclear for two reasons: first, because no 

single agency has offered to assume a direct leadership role (Family Services 
Association has offered a very limited involvement, see Letter of Intent, Ap- 
pendix); and second, because of the conflicting views and directions that have 
been proposed by those people who have in one way or another assisted in the 
planning of this aspect. What is proposed below is a blending of a variety of 
viewpoints whose direction has been determined by a series of professional so- 
cial workers and a group of informed residents who have tried to put the vari- 
ous ideas in line with the needs of the local population as felt. 

There are two basic roles that this profession should play with respect to the 
Quincy School Complex. The first is aimed at improving the services that the 
various institutions will offer through the Project. Social workers can offer 
a follow-up function at a detailed level for each agency and in so doing, act 
as a direct extension of these agencies. They can track down problems discov- 
ered by the school, the health program, the "Little City Hall", and so forth. 

They can assist people needing these services to find the proper place and 
time to get them and, should these services be unavailable within the Complex, 
they can arrange the proper referrals. In addition, social workers should act 
as a direct link to places like the Tufts-New England Medical Center when spe- 
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cialized services, otherwise unavailable at the Quincy School Complex, become 
necessary. Finally, social workers should provide a vital role in disseminat— 
ing information about the complex and institutions which are involved and in 
collecting information about the communities for the institutions. 

The second role which social workers should play is that of direct service to 
community people. Case work and perhaps more important group work are func- 
tions which should be a direct and valuable service to individuals and fami- 
lies of this community. This role and its methods of operations is the most 
confusing part of trying to define the kind of involvement this discipline can 
play in the Project. The nature and direction of social work at this level is 
reflected in two basic approaches that have been suggested and are as follows: 

First, that social workers are an extension of the agencies requiring 
their services. For example, a hospital requires medical social work- 
ers, and a school requires a school social worker. This indicates that 
social workers are by training specialists and are oriented to specific 
types of existing institutions. 

Second, that social workers work on a family approach and focus on 
people problems rather than on problems related to professional dis- 
ciplines. Their role would then be that of a generalist who is a- 
ware of a range of services and could assist a particular family in 
a variety of areas. They would not represent a specific institution 
but a range of agencies and services. Their role in the Complex 
would not be limited to specific problems but to the entire operation. 

The separation described above may be an oversimplification of a very complex 
and involved profession. It does, however, lead to the emphasis that is need- 
ed for the involvement of the social work professions in the Quincy School Pro- 
ject. Since, as has been stated in many ways throughout this document, this 
Project is seeking not to serve agencies, but to assist agencies in serving 
the community with a wide range of services, a general approach to social work 
seems to be most in keeping with the Project’s objectives. Therefore, social 
workers, whether employed by a specific agency such as the Medical Center or 
by an organization which is project-wide in its orientation, should aim at and 
even be assigned to specific families with the full range of problems that each 
mi&ht contain. Group work and casework, in addition to having specific objec- 
tives, become extensions of a community service operation and not functions of 
one particular kind of service. 

This does not mean that social workers are undirected by the various disci- 
plines present in the Project. For example, if a family or individual requires 
psychiatric attention, the social worker involved with that case would need to 
work directly with and under the supervision of a psychiatrist. In the case of 
a multi-problem family, which in many cases exhibits a level of problems far 
beyond the capabilities of the social work profession, the social worker involv- 
ed should act as a sort of coordinator of services for that case. The service 
which is needed can be focused quickly, and rather than having to plod through 
the tangle of individual agencies, the family can be helped with a minimum of 
red tape or time lasted. 
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One of the principal questions is whether or not social workers are trained to 
work in this kind of operation. The information and advice received seems to 
indicate that the specialist social worker who is setting-oriented is far more 
prevalent than the generalist described above. In any case, two other aspects 
of social work are important to this project, namely, research and teaching. 
Boston has a number of schools of social work and the involvement of one or 
more of these schools would be of benefit to all concerned. Such a collabora- 
tion could do three things: first, it would provide a different kind of sett- 
ing for social work education allowing for either a discipline-oriented or fam- 
ily-oriented training; second, it would provide the Project with skilled per- 
sonnel that otherwise might be unavailable and at a low cost; and, third, it 
would provide an opportunity for residents to become involved in a training 
program within their own community. In addition, the Project offers a wide 
range of research possibilities to such a school. 

The range of suggestions for staff has been so varied both in terras of numbers 
and types required that to make an additional suggestion at this time is un- 
realistic. Based on the commitment by the Family Service Association, a small 
amount of space is being devoted to this aspect with a clear indication that 
if or when the program expands, the space can likewise expand as necessary. 

This service should relate to the total Project and as the Project evolves, 
the professional input will change as well. As unclear as this section may be, 
the needs are very real and the solutions will become more defined as the en- 
tire effort precedes. 



COMMUNITY PRIMARY HEALTH SERVICES 



Rationale 



3 . 8.1 




Recognizing that there is a tendency for more and more people from inner- 
city neighborhoods to turn to general medical clinics and emergency ser- 
vices for their health care, and that the decision to post-pone medical 
care until it is viewed as an emergency is influenced by cultural percep- 
ti ns, distances, waiting periods, costs, as well as the lack of private 
practitioners in the inner-city neighborhoods, we propose the inclusion 
of a community center for primary health care in the Quincy School Com- 
plex. 



Much as rural families once looked to a single individual for services 
ranging from obstetrics to tooth extraction, we seek to provide a fa- 
cility to which any resident will feel free to bring any medical 
problem. Such a facility must provide not only diagnostic and referral 
services, but must also offer primary care to the same extent that a pri- 
vate doctor does in his office. This insures that the majority of pa- 
tients receive care for the majority of illnesses without leaving the 
building, and permits families and individuals to become increasingly 
familiar with the staff and the equipment. Thus an eventual serious ill- 
ness no longer necessitates referral from one unknown face to another, 
but provides a point of reference through which the central hospital is 
related to the community. Both' patient and family have an available 
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channel for transmission of information and relief of anxiety. 

Each characteristic of the health facility must therefore be carefully 

,£° ^f Ure *ltk local community - including the 

a 1 ”* % 7 h ° o1 Lomplex ” on ‘he one hand, and with the hos- 

pital and medical community on the other. Doctors must be people relat- 

," 8 other people who are their patients. Each individual wearing a white 
jacket is introduced as a medical student, intern, or staff physician, 
just as each patient wearing a hospital johnny is an electrician, house- 
wife, or engineer. Mystique is replaced by communication; illegible ore- 
scriptions written in Latin, by explanation of the therap^tic ^d side 

Thus, when children in the school are given a tine test, both the proce- 
dure and the name of the individual administering it are known in advance 
by most of the children and many of their families. Follow-up becomes 
not an intrusion of foreigners but a discussion between people who know 
each other. And She initiation of such discussion becomes more and more 
the role of the residents themselves. 

School medical and dental diagnostic services must therefore be operated 
in conjunction with, and identifiable with, the general community diag- 
nostic and primary care facility. Staff fluency in neighborhood lang- 
uages and dialects is mandatory, as is a knowledge of community living 
standards, values, and customs. Mutual support of health education and 
recreation programs thus begins to create a whole far more than the sum 

o 1 s parts and with greater capabilities in each area than could be 
achieved separately. 



Program Components 



3.8.2 



While recognizing that a full complement of services may not be offered 

immediately, the following should be planned for in order to develoo a 
continum of care: v 



1 . 



4. 



5 . 



Pediatric care - for infants and young children with emphasis 
on treatment services of the children of the school catchment 
area, and including adolescent care. 



2. Obstetrics and office Gynecology. 

3. General internal medicine, including gerontological care. 



Dental services for children. Due to the proximity of the 
new dental building of T-NEMC and the high cost of instal- 
lation of dental equipment, purchasing adult services from 
the new facility should be explored. 

Supportive services, especially social work and public health 
nursing. Others will be integrated as needed. 
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6 . 






Mental health services - Stressing services for the school 
child, the off-site facility should be prepared to provide 
a fuller range of services as needs are identified. 






7. 

8 . 



Laboratory - Limited laboratory services in support of treat- 
ment services must be provided. 



Emergency Treatment Center - A separate, identifiable emergency 
area which can double as an extra treatment room. 



Planning for Program Components 



3.8.3 






i 



As much of the planning as possible will be done through transition pro- 
grams developed to phase into the new facility. However, a plan for phas- 
ing is also proposed in the event that it should prove necessary. Bi-lin- 
professional and allied personnel need to be recruited whenever pos- 
sible, and training programs must be developed in order to open jobs with- 
in the center to residents of the area. Phasing at three month intervals 
is proposed. 



1st phase - Treatment services for school age child: 

Full range of preventive, diagnostic and curative services 
for infants, very young children. 

Full range of services for adolescents. Supportive services 
should be operative simultaneously with opening. 

Existing Home Medical Services for sick children should be co- 
ordinated with the beginning of pediatric services. 

Emergency Service for all age groups should be open as early 
as possible. 



2nd phase - Maternity care, office gynecology, family planning, 
pre-marital examination, etc. 



3rd phase - Adult medicine. 



4th phase - Increased emphasis on adult medicine with particular 
concern for services- for the elderly. Existing Home Medical 
Services for adults should be blended into the geriatrics 
program. 



COMMUNITY RESOURCE POOL 



3.9 



This project is in a position to offer a unique service both to its users and 
to the agencies participating in its operation. This service would be the cre- 
ation of an organization of community residents who would operate within the 
complex and assist the agencies in carrying out their functions. Because of 
the varying needs of the operating groups with respect to local knowledge and 
expertise, and because the community contains a series of resources as yet un- 
tapped, the creation of a pool of community workers, which would be independent 
from any one agency but which would serve all who had need of such people, 
would accomplish the following objectives: 
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First, it would allow each operating group to procure additional person- 
nel as they needed it on a temporary or permanent basis; 

Second, it would provide each operating group with the opportunity to 
strengthen its system of service delivery by using people who would under- 
stand local concerns and who would have local skills, like language, for 
example; 

Third, it would act as a training program for community people who want 
to become involved with any of the particular services available in the 
Project, for example, the draining of teachers or medical personnel; 

Fourth, it would offer an invaluable outreach capability to the agencies 
involved in the Project, both in terms of seeking information about part- 
icular families and in terms of disseminating information about Project 
functions; 

Fifth, it would offer full or part-time employment to people who are un- 
skilled or who are unable to leave the immediate community for any period 
of time; 

Sixth, it would provide a very direct means for involving residents in the 
Project and for making the entire operation more local in nature. 

In many ways, this service parallels the social and family services component 
discussed in a previous section. Two basic approaches can be applied: either 

these people are assigned to an operating group and work specifically within 
that particular domain, or they are assigned to handle a particular function 
which relates to more than one agency. Both alternatives have value and should 
be maintained. Their application depends upon the person involved and the pro- 
ject need at the time. 

The kind of support that this resource pool can provide to the agencies is un- 
available through any other proposed mechanism. As a result, the resource pool 
should be somewhat independent of any single agency and administered on a pro- 
ject basis. 

In a later section of the document "Project Future", a possible means of organ- 
izing the total project by the use of a Condominium Corporation is discussed. 
The Community Resource Pool should be operated by this corporation. It can 
then serve each agency as needed and be somewhat closer to the community itself. 

This proposal is dependent upon outside funds, an aspect which is likewise dis- 
cussed in the section,. "Project Future". 



ROUSING 



From the beginning, housing of some sort has been seen as an important part of 
the Quincy School Complex. .Until recently, the problem of economic feasibili- 
ty has blocked any firm proposal. However, with the creation of the Education- 
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al Facilities Authority at the State level, it is now possible to build a form 
of housing that can in addition provide the funds for the other private pieces 
of the Project, like the Day-care Center and the Drop-in Center. This housing 
will probably consist of some 150 units of married student housing for the stu- 
dents and other related personnel of the Tufts-New England Medical Center. 

While recognizing that this type of housing fulfills only a segment of the to- 
need with respect to the residential area, the question of economics proved 
to be decisive. At the present time, the Public Facilities Department is see- 
ing ways of building an additional 50 units of open housing of one form or an- 
other to supplement the married student housing, it is urged by all parties in 
Project that, if possible, these additional units be constructed. 

Aside from the economic reasons, married student housing does contribute to the 
Project and to the community. First, it takes a sizable population out of the 
housing market, therby making other units available to more permanent residents. 
Second, it allows, as indicated above, for the construction of sorely-needed * 
ancillary facilities for the local community. 

The program for the housing is elaborated upon in Appendix 6.4. 



ADMINISTRATION 



The complex structure outlined in the previous sections will necessitate the 
design of an administrative mechanism for the Quincy School Project that does 
not frustrate the relationships implied therein. The physical proximity of 
school and community health services; of school, city, and community recreation 
programs; or of the school itself and the educational resource of the Quincy 
School Complex; will be of little value if their staffs are marching to the 
beat of entirely different drummers. Experience gained from the T-NEMC health 
project operating in the present Lincoln and Quincy Schools supports the view 
that good will and good intentions are not sufficient in coordinating the 
efforts of multiple staffs serving a single population. 

For example, the swimming pool will very likely be staffed on some occasions 
by the Boston School Department; on other occasions by the Department of Parks 
and Recreation; and on still other occasions by the South Cove •*Y M , While not 
minimizing the right and responsibility of each institution to continue in 
authority over its own employees, it appears crucial that from this authority 
some responsibility must be delegated to a central Quincy School Complex co- 
ordinating body which then becomes knowledgable and able to act concerning all 
phases of Quincy School Complex activity, 

A second example is that of custodial and janitorial services. While each 
agency may have individual responsibilities in these areas with respect to 
their own spaces, the coordination of their efforts is critical for the build- 
ing to operate sommthly and to be open at the times when its use is required. 

If no single agency can be responsible for these duties, then at least a mech- 
anism for joint operation is necessary. 
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Such a body can therefore function largely in a task-oriented rather than 
source-oriented frame of reference, making decisions — subject to the re- 
sources and commitments of the participants — which best apply the total 
available resources to each task. An equally important effect is that their 
common responsibility to this body will enable each staff member, regardless 
of profession or employer, to become identified with every other staff mem- 
ber. Thus the Quincy School teachers and the T-NEMC physicians can see one 
another as "one of us" rather than "one of them", and the comprehensive scope 
of the resulting supervisory body acts to minimize any opportunity for con- 
flict between a desire to "do one's job" and a desire to "satisfy one's boss". 



A discussion of the possible models for such a Complex Coordinator would be 
beyond the scope of this document. Its structure and its role will be made 
clearer as detailed planning progresses for the total Quincy School Complex 
program. Nevertheless, it appears safe to say that the same degree of commit- 
ment toward joint effort which has led project participants to the relation- 
ships represented in this document can — if carried through to completion — 
make the difference between multiple neighboring agencies and one dynamic 
institution. 
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INTRODUCTION 



4.1 



The basic premise for the design of this building is to create an environment 
which can support the processes described in this document. At this stage in 
the Project, the intent is not to describe the details of the particular 
spaces, for all the specifics of their use are not yet known; rather, it is 
to define the parameters of the total and thus to establish the framework for 
the future design decisions which will be made. Both the process of design 
decision-making and the product thereof are critical. However, as the pro- 
cess is covered elsewhere, this Section will deal only with those decisions 
made to date. 

Throughout this document and throughout the history oi the Project, the key 
has been the ability to evolve. The flow of ideas and the alteration of cir- 
cumstances had made the development of evolutionary systems of planning and 
implementation a crucial necessity. In order for this continuously hanging 
process to be controllable, it must have limits and a series of directions or 
constants. While even these are susceptible to eventual alteration, they 
serve as an initial set of guides. 

In the case of the physical environment, these preliminary limits are clear. 
The first is the site itself and the various constraints attached to it. The 
second is the interdependence of both internal and external functions. The 

third and perhaps most limiting is the dual constraint of building technology 
and cost. 

The planning process has not, as yet, touched upon the third item as it be- 
longs more in the next phase of design. Accordingly, the first two items 
have been the major determinants with respect to structuring the material 
that follows. 

The limitations imposed by the site are generally as follows; The major in- 
ternal characteristic is the presence of a subway tunnel and station just be- 
low grade (Figure 1). The land is essentially flat and will pose geological 
problems of its own. Based on nearby construction, an educated guess sug- 
gests that construction below ten feet down will be prohibitively expensive 
due to underground water. 

The external characteristics of interest are grouped in two types; access 
and adjacent construction. The latter is more of a second-level concern and 
yet certain directions can be given now. Figure 1 gives the location and 
probable shape of those structures determined so far. While all are pieces 
in the larger development and renewal of the South Cove, each separate pro- 
ject has its own schedule for construction. The problem of any urban site, 
noise, sun orientation, view, ventilation, etc., must all be considered. 

The furthest along of any adjacent development is the expansion of the Don 
Bosco Technical High School which is located across new Oak Street on the 
northern side of the Quincy School Project site. 

Diagonally across from the northwest corner of the site will be the new 
Church of All Nations and a small park. This park is the only street level 
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green space of any size being planned in the area. The Quincy School Project 
should utilize its visual effect and should avoid any blockage of sun. Like- 
wise it should recognize the park as a community space and reflect a visual 
if not physical acceptance of its existance. 

On the west side is a proposed 22id3 housing project, the plans for which are 
not yet known. On the east is a block which together with rehabilitation of 
existing houses will probably become housing for the elderly and long-term 
care facilities related to the new Medical Center, The south is open across 
the Turnpike affording direct sunlight to the site for most of the day. 

The problems of access and related nearby fa ilities are dependent functions. 
The site is bounded on four sides by streets, three of which are major ar- 
teries and will generate heavy traffic. Since a large number of small child- 
ren will be coming to the new Quincy School on foot, a pedestrian access sys- 
tem above these streets is highly desirable. 

The one sure over-street bridge into the Project is from the Don Bosco de- 
velopment continuing a pedestrian walk which begins at Stuart and runs through 
the Medical Center and Don Bosco and on into the Quincy School. Unfortu- 
nately, this link does not help the children much as it crosses a minor street 
and connects with none of the three residential areas. Both to the west to- 
wards Bay Village and east to Chinatown, bridging streets seems to present 
only minor difficulties. Towards Castle Square, however, is another matcer. 
Three major streets and the Turnpike must be crossed. But with over 300 
children coming from this area every day, some provision must be made for 
this facility to be accessible to Castle Square. It is an untenable situa- 
tion at ground level. 

This notion is further reinforced by the nature of the Project itself. To 
be successful, this development must not only draw all three communities to 
it, but must act as a link to the South End as well. Adults as well as 
children must feel that the Quincy School can be reached with a minimum of 
difficulty. The fewer traffic-clogged streets and intersections that one has 
to cross, the more likely that the objectives of the Project can be realized. 

On an abstract level, the question of activity interdependence needs some 
explanation. Any function can alter its nature providing the environment can 
support the resulting change. However, when this function is an integral 
piece in a complex and delicate network of functions, any potential change 
must be measured against its effect upon the entire system. The environment 
as a supporting mechanism faces the same problem. Irrespective of the tech- 
nological question, the physical environment, once designed to fit a parti- 
cular series of activities is affected throughout by any one change. The 
facility is as much a total system as the activities for which it is designed. 

At the same time, this building, in order to achieve the objectives establish- 
ed for it, must be an active and integrated part of its surroundings, while 
retaining its own identity. It must have the capability to alter its insides 
and its relationships with its surroundings; it must be able to give and take 
in accordance with the evolution of internal and external motion. In short, 
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the physical environment must recognize the interdependence of internal and 
external functions and yet remain capable of alteration to a degree accept- 
able to the total system. 

The key then lies in the ability of the total to accept alternations of its 
pieces. Because of the constants needed to define the total, such changes 
become more difficult. A pattern of activities once established will be the 
single largest obstacle to change of activities. The normal behavior of 
functional systems is to solidify and as has been said before, the alteration 
process must be maintained. The building must not resist this process. There- 
for the functional system of the physical environment must be designed to 
allow as much alteration as possible. 

Whac follows is a catalogue cf the major components in the Project and their 
internal relationships. In order to clarify the question of which agency 
or group is responsible for what part and which owns what part and so forth, 
the chart below is to be used as a guide to the following sections. 

COMPONENT BUILT BY OWNED BY OPERATED BY 



The School 
Gym, Pool, etc. 



Public Facilities 
Public Facilities 



School Department 
School Department 



School Department 

School Department 
Parks & Recreation 
Department 
YMCA 



Community Rooms 
Drop-in Center 
Day-care Center 

Tittle City Hall 

Family services 
Area 

Plain playground 



Public Facilities 
Housing Corp. 
Housing Corp. 

Public Facilities 

Housing Corp. 

Public Facilities 
Housing Corp. 



School Department 
Housing Corp. 
Housing Corp. 

Office of Public 
Service 

Housing Corp. 

School Department 
Housing Corp. 



School Department 
YMCA 

Associated Day Care 
Services 

Office of Public 
Service 

Family Services 
Association 

School Department 
Housing Corp. 

Parks & Recreation 
Department 
YMCA 



Public reading Housing Corp. 
Room 



Housing Corp. 



Community resource 
pool 

Boston Public Library 
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COMPONENT 


BUILT BY 


OWNED BY 


OPERATED BY 


Commercial 


Housing Corp. 


Housing Corp. 


unknown 


Auditor ium 


Public Facilities 


School Department 


School Department 


Housing 


Housing Corp. 


Housing Corp. 


Housing Corp. 


Parking 


Housing Corp. 


Housing Corp. 


Housing Corp. 




Public Facilities 


School Department 





ORGANIZATION OF COMPONENT PARTS 




4.2 


The School 




4.2.1 



The school is composed of five basic sections — four sub-schools and a group 
of centralized facilities. The four sub-schools are the fundamental units of 
the Kj-5 elementary school and the centralized components, which vary marked- 
ly in size and character, relate to all four. 

Due to the possibility of frequent alteration of the educational program, the 
setting must be extremely flexible. The changing motives of the profession, 
of the community, and even the objectives of education demands that the edu- 
cational environment be readily alterable. The concept of four sub-schools 
allows for a wide range of teaching and learning processes and serves as the 
basis for structuring the school. 

1. The Sub-school 

As set up in earlier discussion, the sub-school will be comprised of 
three team units and a series of sub-school resource areas. Diagram 
5 gives the relationships of these parts and their approximate sizes. 

a. These spaces are the principle learning areas for the school. They 
represent the equivalent of classrooms, a place where different 
sized groups of children can work with a variety of materials with 
or without adults. They are, in the basic sense, generalized 
learning spaces for children. The nature of the three units at 
this point is not very different except in terms of numbers of 
children and their relative ages. The basic recommendations for 
these spaces are as follows: 

- that these spaces be designed so as to provide the maximum range 
of spatial options to students and teachers; 

- that this range of options be accomplished by means of a number 
of types of space dividers including furniture systems, having 
partitions or partial partitions which can isolate an area 
markedly such as folding walls, etc.; 

- that mechanical systems be distributed horizontally throughout 
these spaces affording a flexibility of location of use within; 
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- that lighting be based on an optimum norm generally throughout 
the spaces with the understanding that specific additions or sub- 
tractions can be made where necessary; 

- that such necessities as bathroom, fire exists, etc. be located 
so as not to interfere with the general freedom of the space 
where possible; 

- that the floor be carpeted so as to maximize its use as a play 
and work surface; 

- that because of the intense nature of the activities in these 
spaces, extensive efforts to reduce the noise level of the 
areas be made including consideration of all interior surfaces 
(walls, ceiling, and floor), a possible series of standing or 
hanging baffles and the use of devices and techniques which pro~ 
duce "acoustical perfume"; 

- that such wall surfaces as will exist be made usable as display 
areas, etc.; 

- that ample storage space be provided in all team units of both 
a fixed and movable nature and that such space be particularly 
emphasized for the younger age. groups; 

- that access between team units be direct and open; 

- that ample provisions for mechanical teaching devices either for 
single children or groups be provided in addition to storage 
space for such equipment; 

- that sinks and counter and cabinet space for use by children be 
provided in each team unit. 



SPACE ALLOCATION 


PER SUB-SCHOOL 


Kj-1 Unit 


2,400 sq. ft. 


1-3 Unit 


3,200 sq. ft. 


3-5 Unit. 


3,600 sq. ft. 



These are gross figures and include bathrooms, internal circulation, 
and storage. They are also approc imations and could change by 200 sq. 
ft. more or less. 

b. Sub-school Resource Areas 

These resource areas relate to the full sub-school of 200 children. 
They represent both human and facility resources. All should have 
direct access to the team units and should be able to retain the 
perogative of privacy when necessary. 

Project Area (500 sq.ft. - + 10%) : This is central to the team 

units. The Project Area is a noisy and messy area which can be 
used by students and teachers alike. For some group activities, 
it will be necessary to schedule its use. For the most part, it 
is the most informal area in the sub-school. Clay- flinging, ham- 
mering, kids who want to paint a mural -- activities which would 
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tax the team unit too much can be carried out in this space. The 
Project Area will need various mechanical inputs. In addition to 
storage and general furniture, a small snack-preparation area and 
a big sink should be included. A two-burner hot plate installa- 
tion and a refrigerator for milk, etc., both of which can be 
locked, and a large wash sink at a level for children would be 
located in one area of the Project Area room. 

Su b -school Library : There will be no area as such for the Library. 

Rather, these materials will be spread throughout the team units 
either in definable places or informally throughout the learning 
areas. Specific reference materials can be collected in one place, 
but this place would be within the team areas. 

Staff Area (1,200 sq.ft. - + 15%) r The Staff Area will be comprised 
of two basic components, a conference room and an office type space 
for the staff. The conference room will have a variety of uses 
including staff meetings, parent interviews, adult evening classes, 
parent -teachers conferences. This room should be accessible from 
outside the sub-school and be quite private when necessary. It 
should hold about 15 to 18 adults around a table and have its own 
storage space, as well as display panels and a blackboard. 

The office area should have a series of desks and tables for the 
staff, files and material storage, bathroom and closet. The pos- 
sibility of two private interview rooms should be included if the 
demrnd for such spaces becomes great. 

Language Area (300 sq.ft. - + 10%) : Set up primarily as a support- 
ing resource for the sub-school, this small area must be usable by 
adults as well as children. The space would be acoustically con- 
trolled and have provisions for a wide range of language instruc- 
tion devices. Both individual and group instruction arrangements 
are necessary. While Spanish, English, and two Chinese dialects 
are the major resident languages, thi < resource will not be limited 
to these. Because of the language composition of this area, adults 
will be using these facilities during non-school hours. Access 
from outside the sub-school would prove useful. 

Science Area (400 sq.ft. - + 10%) : Serving much the same role as 
the Language Area, the Science Area would be a small lab and equip- 
ment area which would be a central resource in support of science 
learning in the team unit. Equipment, either immovable or too ex- 
pensive to duplicate, would be used here and special projects of 
individual students requiring a special setting could be done in 
relative isolation here. Storage for classroom equipment and ma- 
terial relating to science instruction will be necessary. 

Health Area ; This area has a dual function; first, to make health 
people and t’.ieir professional input more naturally accessible to 
children and teachers for consulcation and educational purposes; 
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and second, to allow for many health activities to take place in 
the sub-school. This area would contain: 



Special Support Area (400 sq.ft. - + 10%) : In order to make this 
school available to a wide range of children including a measure 
of those who are in some way impaired or disturbed, a special re- 
source within each sub -school should be provided where privacy 
and special help can be made available. Since the team units are 
based on the individualization of learning, they can internally 
make wide allowances for exceptional children. This special area 
will, like the other areas, act in support of the basic education- 
al program. Special consultation or even simple isolation is a 
necessary activity at times, and this space will allow for this 
higher degree of specializztion. These spaces will be required 
to serve a number of different types of problems. The environ- 
ment therefore must be highly controllable. Acoustics, lighting, 
and visual stimuli, textures and spatial organization must all be 
variable based on the particular child or group involved. A 
variety of mechanical devices will be used requiring a high degree 
of flexibility of the necessary system. Things like air-condition- 
ing noise, fluorescent lamp hum or glare on fixed wall surfaces 
must be avoided. 

Quiet Areas (100 sq.ft, each): Within each team unit, a semi-per- 
manent quiet zone for children who wish a measure of privacy and 
quiet should be provided, ^his small room would have full walls 
and a closable door. Location within the team unit should be as 
out of the way as possible. If necessary at a later time expan- 
sion or addition of another similar space should be allowed for in 
each team unit. 

Work-Discussion Area (80 sq.ft, each): Also located within each 
team unit, but accessible from whatever central circulation path is 
designed for the sub -school, this small area is a semi-permanent 
group function space. In order to allow a small group of children 
to get away from the team unit to discuss or work on something with 
a measure of privacy, this room is a sort of conference room for 
children. Likewise, it should have full walls and a closable door. 



A general office 
An examining room 

■ w * 

A private interview room 

2 bathrooms 

Storage 

A quiet room with 3 cots 



120 sq.ft. 
7S sn . ft . 

• — — i * — - 

75 sq.ft. 
50 sq.ft. 
20 sq.ft. 
100 sq.ft, 
440 sq.ft. 
60 sq.ft. 



Circulation 



500 sq.ft. + 10% 
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c. Conclusions 

The sub-school is only semi -autonomous; it is not a world in it- 
self. It must relate to and be a part of the total project and the 
operation of the school. It must have access to the other four 
sub-schools and to the other resources of the project. It must be 
reachable by parents and visitors and yet be isolated from the 
noise and confusion of the street. And while it remains a distinct 
unit, above all else, it is a part of the project and the community. 

2 . The School Resource Center 



Centralization in this school is not a reflection of any particular ra- 
tionale, but rather is simply a response to activity levels of certain 
facilities. In this child-oriented environment, as many resources as 
possible are put in close proximity to those places where children will 
be spending the majority of their time, i.e 3 , the sub-schools. Other 
resources either cannot adapt to this localized scale or simply do not 
justify duplication ar.d distribution. The facilities described below 
serve primarily the total school population of some 800 children and the 
accompanying staff and secondarily the community-at-large of approxi- 
mately 10,000 people. They are on one hand the center or core of the 
school and on the other simply a series of support services for the 
school, and while they reflect the child's scale of the school, they 
must also serve as an important interface between the adult world and 
that of the school. This resource center is comprised of six parts, 
each of which relates to the others. 



The Informational Materials Center (I.M.CO would be a student and staff 
l resource for those materials unavailable at the sub-school level. This 

I would include films and tapes, some reference books, a general profes- 

sional collection, a journal and periodical section, a general reading 
jf library for school children and space for miscellaneous material that 

| staff or community people might find appropriate. The trilingual aspect 

I of the school must be recognized and wherever possible basic materials 

P should be available in three languages. In addition materials unique to 

I the three languages should be presented in depth, 

p 



i A rough estimate would put the capacity of the central library at about 

1 6,000-7,000 books. The sub-school libraries would range from 600 to 

800 books. The basic components of this central I.M.C. are as follows: 

Stacks and reading areas (including mechanical devices) 

Informal discussion areas 
Librarian's office 
Storage 
Toilets 
Carrels 

Children's museum _____ 

Approximately 3,400 sq.ft. 
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In addition to normal study and reading facilities, the I.M.C. should 
contain a series of study carrels beginning with twenty-four with pro- 
visions to expand to fifty if the need arises. Sixteen additional car- 
rels which have a multi-media capability for tapes, records, film 
strips, etc. should likewise be included. 

Administrative Offices : Coupled into the school resource center would be 
areas for all centralized personnel, including such people as school 
administrators, director of school health services, coordinator of com- 
munity resources, coordinator of school resources, the school nurse, and 
so forth. This list is not complete for the definition of school or pro- 
ject structure is not yet finalized. At this point only an approxima- 
tion of these spaces can be made. It includes: 

5-10 offices 

2-3 secretarial areas 

1 conference room 

Storage, file space and vault 

Toilets 

Waiting area 

Approximately 1,800 - 2,300 sq.ft. 

These people represent as much a school resource as the Library and 
should be treated as such. They should be accessible to students, staff 
and parents, and should be close to the ongoing operations of the school. 
Since the personnel included may represent a number of agencies or in- 
terests, opportunity for interaction and collaboration should be pro- 
vided. 

Work Area : A major component of the Resource Center is an area where 

materials for display or classroom use could be assembled. It is a 
general experimentation area where anything from furniture to posters 
to film strips can be constructed. It should serve as a general shop 
for the school and be usable by students and staff alike. Work facili- 
ties including sinks, work tables, a flexible lighting system, a variety 
and quantity of electrical outlets, a couple of small power tools which 
can be carefully supervised and locked when not in use, a small stove, 
and several storage areas for materials need to be provided for. Access 
from the school at large and from a service elevator are necessary. 

Work Area = 800 sq.ft. 

Staff Lounge : A small staff lounge area with a snack kitchen and coffee 

machine, etc., is to be located adjacent to the I.M.C. and if possible 
to the office area. Toilets and a small storage closet need to be in- 
cluded. 

Lounge Area = 300 sq.ft. 

Technology Workshop and Storage Area : A small area for a television 

switching board for limited storage of equipment is necessary adja- 
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cent to or at least accessible to the sub-schools. In addition, it 

should be large enough for limited maintenance of equipment when neces- 
sary. 



Technology Workshop = 300 sq.ft. 

Recep tion Area : Because of the high number of visitors that this 

school will generate, a small reception area where such people can be 
on the ideas of the school and where they can meet with who- 
ever is going to take them around is needed near or adjacent to what- 
ever main access route is designed for the school area. Clearly this 
area should not serve as a gatekeeping point, but should act as a place 
where people who are unfamiliar with the school can orient themselves 
prior to becoming involved in whatever way they choose. No specific 
space is allotted as this would be a circulation type of space. 

3. Food Service 

The food service recommended here is handled at two levels: first, at a 

small cafeteria seating between 250-300 children; and second, within 
the sub-schools or other appropriate points. The cafeteria should serve 
both hot and cold food throughout the middle of the school day; cold 
lunches, snacks, milk, etc. should be made available within the sub- 
schools. The children and the staff have the option of going to the 
cafeteria or remaining in the team unit as they see fit. 

In conjunction with the main food preparation area, satellite kitchens 
for various uses should be located in such places as the drop-in cen- 
ter and day-care center; small refrigerators and coffee makers should 
be available at staff gathering places in the central resource area, 
community rooms, etc. 

The cafeteria space will have many uses — as a substitute, small-scale 
auditorium type space, as a community gathering place after school 
hours, and so forth. It should have a partition system of some sort so 
that the space can be broken up. In addition it must be able to accom- 
modate children and adults requiring furniture of varying scales. A 
separate but not removed area for staff if they so choose should also 
be included. 

The kitchen should operate on the basis of pre-prepared foods. Facili- 
ties for complete preparation of meals should be included but on a very 
limited basis and used only for special occasions. The capacity and 
details of the kitchen will depend upon a variety of relationships with- 
in the project that are not yet clear. They include the needs of the 
day-care center, drop-in center, and commercial food services. They, 
in turn, depend upon whatever food subsidies are available for various 
agencies and age-groups. The questions of staffing and control are 
equally unclear for the same reasons. 

A major aspect of the food service in the school is its potential as a 
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teaching device. The kitchen should be utilized as a teaching space o 
It must not only be accessible to interested students and have at least 
some equipment that can be used by children with supervision, but must 
have provisions for a staff member who can program its use as an in- 
structional space. 

The logistics pattern for the kitchen is straightforward. Receiving - 
Storage - Production - Distribution. The channels for incoming and our- 
going materials for the food services should be coupled with the freight 
systems for other parts of the project. But the volume produced by the 
kitchen will give it dominant priority for such systems. 

A secondary system for the moving of food within the building is neces- 
sary. While a pushcart mechanism will probably prove to be the most 
logical type, a clear series of routes, vertical and horizontal, needs 
to be established. The possibility exists for putting these carts on a 
track system and utilizing this means for the transporting of other 
materials. 

Within the sub-schools, the feeding pattern can be regulated by the 
teachers and the students as they wish. The food will be picked up by 
the children and taken to wherever is suitable within the team units. 

The estimated size of the central cafeteria and kitchen, etc. is as fol- 
lows: 

Eating area for 250 people 2,500 sq.ft. 

Kitchen and storage 1,000 sq.ft. 

Offices, etc. 400 sq.ft. 

3^900 sq.ft. 



4. General 

Some general considerations for the physical environment of the school 
are in order at this point. The first is the question of scale. 

This project is enormous in terms of an elementary school for young 
children. Accordingly, the environment of the school should combat this 
scale problem as much as possible within its confines. Simplicity and 
directness, aside from whatever aesthetic virtues these qualities may 
possess, are a necessity. In addition, the school must be scaled for 
use by children. The sheer size of this building must somehow be con- 
tradicted within the school part. Its complexity must be toned down. 
This section is child-oriented and must reflect this quality. 

The second consideration is that of organization. The sub-school con- 
cept is one step towards the establishment of; a. reasonable scale for 
the school. But while these units are disti.nct, they are a part of a 
larger form. They relate to each other and to the central resource 
area. Diagram 7 gives a possible pattern of organization. 
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The relationship between sub-schools consists of a number of activities 
including teacher ! cooperation both formal and informal, joint teaching 
operations, sharing of unique resources; exchange of students on both 
a short and long term basis; comparison and exchange of teaching and 
learning information; parallel scheduling of facilities, and so forth. 
These sub-schools must not be allowed to drift apart in their operation. 
Much is to be gained from joint and parallel operations and through 
comparison and exchange of ideas and people. Therefore, the four sub- 
schools must be bound to one another as well as to the resource center. 



An extension of this topic is the question of horizontal vs. vertical 
positioning of the sub-schools. The site affords enough area to allow 
the four sub-schools, the resource center and some additional facili- 
ties on one level. The notion of defining the school on a horizontal 
basis presents a very stron 0 determinant for ordering the rest of the 
facility. And while such an order cannot be absolute, it could be a 
powerful unifying element. The advantages for structural and mechanical 
systems are obvious. The conduits necessary for the mechanical devices 
used in the school can be laid out in a grid and be reachable from a num- 
ber of places through either the floor or ceiling. By positioning the 
school horizontally, the possibilities for alteration of the interior 
space become much greater. 



Over and above all this, however, is the need for a direct arid unified 
relationship among the four sub-schools themselves and between the sub- 
schools and the school resource center. A horizontal scheme offers a 
wide range of options for expressing this relationship as well as allow- 
ing for a strong expression of the school's identity. 

The third consideration is that of access and circulation, both to and 
through the school. Diagram 7 illustrates a possible approach to this 
problem. Consisting of a central circulation core and a series of 
satellite circulation nodes, this alternative establishes a visual and 
circulation focus in the’ middle of the building which can tie the vari- 
ous public levels to each other. In terms of the school floor, this 
focus can be used as a node around which to zone various types of acti- 
vities, both school and non-school. Diagram 9 describes a particular 
example. 



This concludes discussion of the school proper. Many other pieces of 
the project are utilized by the school and its students, but as they 
are jointly used, such facilities will be considered as independent 
functions. 



The P ublic Reading Rooms 4.2,2 

The Public Reading Rooms would be separate from the school resource center 
and would act as a collection point for a variety of materials. Its opera- 
tion and its materials would be distinct from the school library function. 

It would contain an extensive periodicals section displaying materials in a 
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variety of languages and covering a wide range of interests. Bookshelves 
would display books that would be a part of a rotating collection sponsored 
by the Boston Public Library 1 . Films or audio materials would likewise be 
rotated through under similar controls. 

The space would contain furniture suitable for informal reading, chairs, etc. 
It would also have a control desk and files, a storage and small work area 
and toilets. It must be as quiet as possible and have a good amount of na- 
light. If possible a small secluded outdoor deck area for reading 
would be appropriate. This space should be accessible from the street level, 
and be an identifiable segment of the project. 

Students should have free access to this area and be able to use it as a place 
to study after school hours. A reference section and a couple of large 
tables for studying should then be placed in one section of the Reading Room. 



Estimated size (inclusive) = 1,500 sq.ft. 



The Recreational Component 



4.2.3 



While the basic purpose of the individual spaces designed for recreational 
uses will, by necessity, remain fixed, both a change of scale and of activity 
must be allowed for within these basic limits. The approach is similar to 

that of the school; a basic range of activities is established and then an 

environment is recommended to include as much of that range as possible. 

These facilities will be heavily used. They will generate a heavy traffic 
flow over the full range of hours that the project is in use each day. They 
vill be operated, most likely, by two different agencies and be of service to 

all age groups in the community. During the school day, school children will 

be using these facilities almost exclusively for physical education activi- 
ties. After school hours and during non-school days, the facilities will need 
to be organized and scheduled for a wide variety of uses and users. 

1. The Gymnasium 

The most flexible space and the closest to a multipurpose space in the 
recreational component is the gym. Its uses are limited only by its 
size and by demand. In most respects, it should be a standard school- 
community gymnasium. 

The major determinant for its size and character is basketball. Given 
a large clear playing surface, a great many other games and activities 
will be carried out. They include volleyball, tennis, badminton, folk 
dancing, group gymnastics, general group exercise, exhibitions in a 
variety of sports and so forth. Regular competitions will be set up in 
any of these sports, so chat viewing areas and provisions for adequate 



See Letter of Intent, Appendix 6.1. 
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supervision are necessary. 

When necessary, if a number of different activities are programmed at 
once, the space should be able to be broken up with acoustic and visual 
dividers. These dividers can be operated electrically and be rolled 
out from the walls. 

The surface should be a hardwood floor as is standard for basketball. 

The walls should be padded whenever possible. 

Acoustics in a gym are always difficult to control, but materials and 
devices for dampening the noise as much as possible should be included. 
Natural light in a gym is a dubious advantage, and if windows are pro- 
vided at all, adequate shades which are easily operated must be pro- 
vided. The artificial lighting system must be adequate throughout. It 
must avoid being spotty and have a high degree of control. When the 
entire gym is in use, the general spreading and maintenance of a constant 
norm are extremely important. For example, there is nothing worse than 
a bright light source directly above or behind a basket. A rebound or a 
shot becomes very hard to locate against such a background. Adequate 
ventilation and air conditioning are necessary in order to insure that 
this space be comfortable. 

The viewing areas can take two forms or both if necessary. The first is 
the standard collapsible grandstands which fold back against one wall. 
These are at the playing surface and are manually operated. The second 
is a series of permanent stands which could be located above the play- 
ing surface and on top of locker or shower areas or other spaces that 
would not require a high ceiling. 

A narrow running track, either 5' or 6' wide, should extend around the 
periphery of the gym. This surface could either be at the gym level 
serving as an edge to the playing surface or above it by at least 12' 
acting as a balcony which could then be used as a spectator area during 
suitable occasions. If it is located above, the basketball courts must 
stop short of its projection. 

The gym must be directly accessible to its shower and locker areas for 
both sexes. Likewise storage areas for gym equipment must be immedi- 
ately adjacent and have doors that are at least 6’ wide. Floor mats, 
gymnastic equipment, maintenance equipment, etc., are all bulky items 
and will require adequate storage. And if the surface is to be used 
for roller-skating, a protective covering will be needed requiring 
fastening devices. 

The baskets for the full court in the center of the gym must be on pul- 
leys and a swinging frame, so that when not in use, they can be pulled 
clear of whatever else is going on. The baskets along the sides can 
remain fixed. 
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Components : 



Playing surface (80' x 110*): 

Track (5' wide) 

Seating area for 300-500 people 



8,800 sq.ft. 



2 storage areas @ 300 sq.ft, each 



600 sq.ft. 



2 



locker/shower areas: 

50 standing lockers 
100 basket units 
Girl's shower /drying area 
Boy's shower/drying area 
2 toilets 

2 toilets off of gym 



550 sq.ft. 
550 sq.ft. 
250 sq.ft. 
250 sq.ft. 
200 sq.ft. 
300 sq.ft. 



11,500 sq.ft. 



2 . The Swimming Pool 

The pool must be designed for the same wide range of groups as the other 
recreation facilities. In addition to a traditional pool (see Diagram 
11), two major additions are recommended: first, an extension at the 

shallow end which can act as a training area for young children. This 
training area will need to be large enough to accommodate a swimming 
class of 15 to 20 children from the school at a time. By designing this 
area as an L off the shallow end of the main pool, the competitive 
activities in the main pool will not be disturbed. The main pool should 
be 54" deep at the shallow end and 12' minimum at the deep end with pro- 
vision for a single one meter diving board; the training pool should have 
a minimum depth of 30". The dimensions are indicated on the diagram. 

The second addition is a wide deck as indicated on the diagram This 
deck will allow for out-of-pool teaching of groups of children., and for 
other such instructional activities. In addition, it will allow for 
broader family use of the pool space. Parents can swim or sit on the 
deck and be with their children regardless of their ages. The deck and 
other walking surfaces must be of a non-skid material. 

Pools are usually an acoustical nightmare. Steps must be taken to cor- 
rect this problem if the space is going to be used for teaching purposes. 
An instructor will find it impossible to work with a class of twenty 
children if noise is not deadened. The problems of lighting are similar. 
The glare from wet tile surfaces and from the pool itself is tremendous. 
Therefore a diffuse indirect lighting system is recommended. While na- 
tural light might be an aesthetic virtue, it increases markedly the 
chlorine level necessary in the pool. Therefore direct natural light 
is not recommended, unless this technical difficulty can be resolved. 

Proper ventilation is usually ignored in pool spaces and as a result the 
humidity is often nearly unbearable. In order that this pool be used in 
the ways intended, adequate ventilation is very important. 

The deck level should be usable as a lounge area. Therefore, benches and 
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other informal furniture should be placed around it. In addition, 
attempts should be made to cover the deck with a soft surface, so that 
people can sit or lie comfortably at poolside. A regular viewing area 
above the pool either on a mezzanine or simply over another section of 



the project will be used d tiring competitive events 
pacity of 250 to 300 seats will be sufficient. 



1 
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The pool area should have direct and immediate access to shower rooms, 
then to locker rooms. In addition it should be visable from a first aid 
room and office area which likewise has direct access. If this latter 
space is above the pool area, a small staircase directly onto the deck 
would suffice. Aside from whatever emergency or stroage entrances are 
necessary, the only access to the pool level should be through the 
shower rooms. 



Barring technical problems, especially the one mentioned above, this 
pool should relate to the surrounding life of the neighborhood outside 
as directly as possible. This suggests windows providing a visual inter- 
face. Because of the climate, an outdoor pool is unfeasible, therefore 
the next-best thing is desirable. If, however, problems of glare and 
chlorination are insurmountable, then a fully closed facility is neces- 
sary. 

A storage room with external access should be adjacent to the pool. In 
addition, a mechanical room for the pool operation and maintenance equip- 
ment must be provided. 

Components: 




Pool and deck area 


6,125 


sq.ft. 


Girls' shower /drying area 


200 


sq . ft. 


Boys' shower /drying area 


200 


sq.ft. 


2 locker rooms 


700 


sq.ft. 


2 toilets 


150 


sq.ft. 


Storage area 


300 


sq.ft. 


Mechanical 







7,775 sq.ft. 



In the interests of economy, it may be desirable to combine the gym and 
pool shower and locker facilities. 

3. Exercise Rooms 

Three special exercise rooms are recommended. The first is a small area 
for weights and mechanical exercise devices. The second is an area for 
wrestling, judo and gymnastics and the third is an area for dancing and 
free floor exercise. 

Components: 

Weight room 300 sq.ft. 
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Wrestling room 
Dance room 



400 sq.ft. 
400 sq.ft. 



1,100 sq.ft. 




A central office for administrative personnel and for control of the 
facilities is required. This office must have direct access to the 
pool (see Pool) and be able to control access to this block of facili- 
ties. It must accommodate the director and an assistant and provide 
deck and file space for the various instructors. In addition a small 
first aid room with a cot and medical supplies should be adjacent to 
the office. 

Components: 

Administrative office 150 sq.ft. 

First aid room 75 sq.ft. 



5. Central Storage and Supply 

Located on the priiciple access route, a dispensary for towels, locker 
assignments, etc., can also act as a control point for the recreation 
complex. This room will also serve as a storage area for balls, nets 
and other small numerous pieces of equipment. 



6. Drop-in Center 

This center should be placed within the context of the recreational 
section and should have immediate access to the pedestrian routes around 
or through the project on the street level. It consists of a large 
multipurpose room, a series of smaller activity rooms and toilets, 
storage, etc. 

The large room should be divisible by folding partitions and contain a 
variety of lounge and game furniture. A pool table, ping-pong table, 
etc., could comprise one area; a reading and informal lounge area an- 
other; and an open dance and snack bar area the third. Bookshelves, 
a record player, tables, couches, chairs, ample bulletin boards, maga- 
zine racks will characterize this large area. 

The three smaller rooms may consist of a TV room, 3 club meeting rooms 
and an art room-kitchen space. The kitchen will serve the snack bar in 
the multipurpose room. The club rooms should have a series of storage 
lockers or closets which are controlled by the individual groups using 
the rooms. 

A storage room for the drop-in center, controlled by the director of 



225 sq.ft. 



Storage are a and dispensary 



250 sq.ft. 
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the space needs to be large enough to store folding chairs and tables, 
a movie projector or other such audio-visual equipment, etc. 

Components: 



Multipurpose Room 
Art room/kitchen 
TV room 

3 club rooms and closets 
Storage 
2 toilets 



3,000 sq.ft. (+ 107 o ) 
300 sq.ft. 

200 sq.ft. 

600 sq.ft. 

150 sq.ft. 



4,400 sq.ft. 



7. Conclusion 



The recreational facilities should be located so that access from street 
level is direct. A clear pattern of movement which can be controlled 
from a single point is necessary. The recreational block should have a 
clear identity, both from inside the project and on the exterior. 

A separate circulation system with its own series of controls for ptfclic 
access to and from the viewing areas of the pool and gym needs to be 
established. 

The access routes from the school must be clear and as direct as pos- 
sible. Children are going to be moving to and from these two components 
throughout the day. Such movement should require little to no super- 
vision, for children must be able to find their way throughout the pro- 
ject with a minimum of confusion. 

Diagram 13 gives a suggested order to the various pieces contained 
herein. 



Playground 



Given the fact that the building will cover most, if not all, of the site, 

the only feasible place for a playground is above street level. The Complex 

will have many parts on different levels, but almost all of its open sur- 
faces should be utilized as outdoor play-space. Safety precautions are an 
obvious concern in a venture of this type. 

Programming such space is largely guesswork at this point because some of 
the activities will depend upon the size of the space available. Certain as- 
pects, however, are definable. 

1. The day-care center will require up to 3,000 sq.ft, of playground space 

designed for general play for young children. This area should be dis- 

tinct but not separate from the activities of the general playground. 

If possible, it should be adjacent to the day-care center. If not, it 
should be directly accessible to it. 
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2. The school will use as much outdoor space as can be provided. This 
block of space should be divided into two areas, specific activity 
areas for the older children such as basketball, etc., and a general 
playground for all age levels. The latter should have a soft surface 
v*LUi.rx^a.oi. Luuj eta bnuuxu au aiea s uul requiring a nara or pavea 
cover r The general play area should be divided into a series of 
smaller areas so as to reduce its scale, and parts of it could be de- 
finable by play objects such as a sand-box, climbing stuff, water and 
so forth. If possible, a large block of space (approximately 75' x 150') 
should be able to be used for large-scale games. Therefore whatever 
divisions might be made within it could be by texture or simple lines 
on the surface. 



3. The playground must be accessible to the community-at-large. Therefore 

its capacity must include provisions for the total age range: benches 

and small tables with shade devices for people who just want to sit and 
watch; various wall surfaces for handball; a definable running track 
for joggers; basketball again, badminton or even tennis courts; an open 
area for touch football, and so forth. All of these types of activities 
are possible and would require little additional provisions over what 
the school will require. 

4. The playground must be directly accessible from the street and should 
be open at all usable hours. A clear visual and circulation link from 
the ground level to the playground is critical if this area is to be- 
come an operational community facility. If necessary, a separate exter- 
nal access system, independent. from other uses, should be investigated, 
for this playground is the only large open play space projected for this 
entire neighborhood. Therefore its accessibility is a critical factor. 
Figure 13A shows a possible layout of the playgrounds based on Figures 
17-22 (at conclusion of Building Section) . The arrows indicate the kind 
of access routes that will be needed. 



5. Night use of many if not all of the areas of the playground is recom- 
mended. Therefore lighting systems are necessary. Supervision, neces- 
sary during the school day, is not needed after school hours beyond what 
ever custodial services are available to the project anyway. 



Audi tor ium-Thea t er 



4.2.5 



This facility has two basic functions: first, as a large scale gathering and 
presentation place for the school; and second, as a cultural extension of the 
community. The school requires a hall with a capacity of \ the student popu- 
lation, f* minimal stage and backstage, movie screen and projection booth, and 
storage . This represents a minimal kind of auditorium. It is recommended 
that this space be designed so that it can act as a multipurpose theater and 
hall. The stage and backstage should be large enough to handle theatrical 
performances of modest size. A front section of seats should be removable 
so that the stage can extend forward into a 3/4 round type of stage. The 
seats otherwise should be fixed and should be on a slanted floor so as to 
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afford good viewing. The capacity recommended is 400 with the 3/4 stage, 
460 with a presidium stage. The total ceiling height will not allow for ’a 
full loft, therefore the wings must be able to handle many of the props and 
equipment. Clouds and other acoustical devices should be investigated and 
provided for so that musical performances of varying types can be offered. 

Diagram 14 gives a possible layout of the space. 

Because of the pedestrian traffic load that the theater will generate, it 
should either be at street level or immediately accessible from it. Recog- 
nizing the existence of the MBTA subway tunne?, this program recommends that 
either the theater be located away from the subway or, if it is above or 
otherwise near the subway, that adequate steps for soundproofing be taken so 
that the noise of the trains will not interfere with performances. 

Auditorium- theater and auxiliary facilities 8,050 sq.ft. 



Community Rooms 



In order that the facility be as flexible as possible in terms of potential 
community need, a series of general multipurpose rooms are recommended. These 
rooms consist of two conference rooms, two offices, a work room and a large 
but divisible general-use room with a substantial kitchen. 

The conference rooms will be used as general meeting areas by a number of dif- 
ferent groups, both agency and community . These two rooms will need storage 
space for materials that the various organizations will wish to keep here. 

They should seat twenty to thirty people in a variety of configurations. They 

must be directly accessible from whatever main circulation route is set up for 
public use. 

The offices will be used by community organizations who require a place from 
which to operate o Directly accessible from the main circulation route, these 
spaces will be available on a shared basis if necessary, but more likely would 
act as a private kind of central office for groups which require such a place. 

The work room will need space for equipment and material storage, work tables, 
sinks and counter space, and storage lockers or closets for individual groups. 
Provisions for a small off-set press for a community newspaper would be de- 
sirable if economically feasible. Storage racks for paper supplies, etc. would 
also be necessary. 

The generalized space will be simply an open room divisible once by a folding 
partition with a series of storage closets and lockers. A small kitchen ca- 
pable of serving a meal to fifteen totwenty people independent from the main 
food service should be set up within this space, A variety of general furni- 
ture, large and small tables, chairs, etc. must be available along with pro- 
visions for storage of this equipment. A large work sink and counter space 
is necessary as well as frequent electrical outlets. 
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These spaces should be easily accessible from the street and be identifiable 
withm the project as a community function independent of any agency. 

Components: 



2 conference rooms 
2 offices 
1 work room 
1 multipurpose room 



400 sq.ft. 
300 sq.ft. 
400 sq.ft. 
800 sq.ft. 
1,900 sq.ft. 



Day Care Center 



4.2.7 



The environmental requirements for a day-care center are outlined in great de- 
tail in two documents, one from the Department of Public Health 1 and one from 
the Department of Public Safety . Rather than repeat information available 
m these materials, we have simply outlined the overall spatial requirements. 

Based on the criteria established by the Commonwealth, an overall need of 
, sq.ft, for instructional space for 100 children is necessary. This 
block of space should be able to be broken into 5 areas for approximately 20 
children each. This represents the maximum, not the optimum. The basic 
approach should be similar to that used in the team units of the sub-schools 
that the space can be broken into a variety of shapes and sizes by the use of 
lexiDle dividing systems. At no place, however, should a group exceed 20. 
Storage facilities for play and learning objects need to be distributed 
throughout the total area. If permanent storage closets are provided, they 
should not reduce the square footage below the 35 sq.ft, minimum. Semi-per- 
manent partitions can be used so long as the defined space remains reasonably 
flexible and can be altered easily. 

Lighting should be suitable throughout the area and be based on a reasonable 
norm; provisions for alteration or adjustment are necessary. Window area is 
specified at 10 percent of the floor area. The floor surface should be car- 
peted. Acoustical controls are critical, for the noise level must be kept as 
low as possible; wall surfaces must be smooth with as much display space as 
possible. Furniture must be light and easily stored with adequate storage 

space for cots, blankets, play furniture, etc. being readily accessible to 
eacu principle area. 

The regulations specify one toilet for every fourteen children as minimum 
In addition, sinks and drinking water must be available to each group. Within 



Rules and Regulations for Day Care Services, Department of Public Healfh 
December 10, 1963. ’ 

Form B-7, G.L. (Ter. Ed.) C 143, ss. 15 to 52 and G. L., chapter 111, sec. 
58 to 62, applicable to Day Care Service; Department of Public Safety. 
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each major sub-division an area for making messes, painting or clay moulding 
is desirable. 



A small kitchen, separated from the learning areas, for the preparation of 
snacks and storage of small food items will be supplemental to che main food 
service of the project which will provide the full meals necessary. This 
kitchen must be supervisable if children are to use it. The refrigerator 
must be large enough to hold milk and miscellaneous snacks for the full popu- 
lation of the center. 



The staff of the center must have an office and work area with separate storage 
and toilet facilities. The office must have places for eight people with pro- 
visions for others when necessary. The work space must have sinks and counter 
space, work tables and materials storage space. The office area should have 
immediate access to the learning spaces and if possible visual access to all 
areas where children would be. 



The playground is required to have 75 square feet of space for each child using 
it. Using a maximum of 40 children at any one time, a general play space for 
young children cf approximately 3,000 square feet will be sufficient. The play- 
ground must be totally supervisable and be designed to permit a number of 
small-scale activities. Sand, small climbing things, small game areas, a 
water area if possible, should be provided in such a way as to maximize the 
use of the space available. The general surface should be soft wherever pos- 
sible. Because of the nature of the project, the playground may not be able 
to be adjacent to the learning areas. If not, then a clear and direct route 
between the two must be established. 

In the staff area, small quiet room with three or four cots for children who 
may become ill is required. In addition, provisions for first aid equipment 
for emergencies should be located in this area. Medical services will be 
available through the health component of the project. 

The various public safety requirements with respect to means of egress, fire 
safety and so forth are quite explicite and need to be carefully followed. 

Components: 



Learning spaces 
Storage, toilets, etc. 
Staff Areas: 

Office 
Work Area 
Storage 
Toilets 
Kitchen Area 
Quiet Room 

Estimated 207. circulation 



3,500 sq.ft. 
850 sq.ft. 

200 sq.ft. 
150 sq.ft. 
50 sq.ft. 
50 sq.ft, 
50 sq.ft. 
75 sq.ft. 
4,925 sq.ft. 

950 sq.ft. 
5,875 sq.ft. 
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Little City Hall , „ „ 

4.2.8 



The little city hall" will require two offices, a file area, and access to u 
conference room. This area must be on a simple circulation route and be an 
apparent entity within the project. 



Total estimated space: 



Family Services 

Family Services Association has proposed a limited involvement in the project 
Accordingly, a small suite of offices and interview rooms a. . povided. Pos- 
sibilities for expansion at a later time need to be included: 

Components : 

2 offices 

Reception and waiting area 
2 interview rooms 

500 sq.ft. 



Community Health Care Facility 



This major component in the project can only be roughly outlined at this time. 
Based on the total expected staff and on the potential patient load, the fol-* 
lowing catalogue is an estimate of the space requirements: 



8 examining rooms (@ 100 sq.ft, each) 1 
Offices for: 

Public health nurse 
Social worker 
Pediatrician (1^) 

Obstetrics and Gyn 
Internist (1%) 

Dentist 

Director 

Secretarial area 

Conference room 

Waiting room 

Pediatric treatment room 

3 private interview/counselling rooms 

Dental suite including x-ray 

Small laboratory 

Walk-in emergency 



875 sq.ft. 

80 sq.ft. 
80 sq.ft. 
140 sq.ft. 

80 sq.ft. 
140 sq.ft. 

80 sq.ft. 
100 sq.ft. 
400 sq.ft. 
250 sq.ft. 
300 sq.ft. 
120 sq.ft. 
225 sq.ft. 
550 sq.ft. 
150 sq.ft. 
400 sq.ft. 



n 



1 



Three at 125 sq.ft, so as to double as treatment rooms. 



: 
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Community Mental Health: 

2 offices 
2 interview rooms 
Office for Home Medical 
Area for community workers 

Estimated 50% for toilets, storage & circulation 



200 sq.ft. 
150 sq.ft. 
100 sq.ft. 
200 sq.ft. 
4,620 sq.ft. 
2,310 sq.ft. 
6,930 sq.ft. 



Housing 4.2.11 



Because cf the delays in determining the type of housing to be included, very 
little specific programming has been carried out. Appendix 6.4 details these 
decisions that have been made to date. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE TOTAL FACILITY 



4.3 



Design for the Handicapped _ 4.3.1 

In order to serve as wide a range of individuals as possible this facility 
must be usable by persons with physical or other handicaps. In the basic de- 
sign of the building, provisions for those persons who have mobility problems 
are critical and accordingly several considerations are listed below: 

1. Ramps at appropriate inclines 

2. Railings in corridors and along all ramps 

3. Non-slip floor surfaces 

4. Wide doors throughout the facility to provide for easy access in a wheel- 
chair or on crutches 

5. Caution in the use of glass at body height throughout the facility 

6. Grab bars in lavatories 



Information Technology 4.3.2 

Sooner or later, information technology will play a major role in assisting in 
the delivery of the services which make up the project. Because of the highly 
experimental nature of the devices presently available and because of the high 
costs of procurement, installation and use of these devices, any full-scale 
commitment by the project to this kind of equipment is unfeasible at this time, 
and accordingly, this document makes no specific recommendations as to its use. 
However, new developments are occurring in this field at a dramatic rate, and 
therefore, this building must be prepared to accept this machinery once it be- 
comes feasible. 

The spatial, structural and mechanical systems in the building will need to 
accommodate such things as television and radio operations, computer based 
services, simple but essential telephone and public address systems and so 
forth. The design of the building will need to make provisions for such items 
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»s additional chases for cables which can be tapped into at either horizontal 
or vertical points, furniture which can be plugged into mechanical systems 
easily , and means of experimenting with equipment prior to application to the 
school at large. As the building program becomes more defined, decisions as 
to which spaces have need for these svstPTn^ ran Ko i ^ . 

. . *«/ j. wj- cAauipic. Llie 

community primary health care facility will have many mechanical inputs but 

as to the exact nature of these inputs, a great deal more work needs to be 
done . 



Organization of the Building Components 



Because of the complexity of the total project and because of the joint-use 
capability of several of the pieces, the organization of the total building 
has been a critical aspect of the planning done to date. In order to simpli- 
fy an explanation of the recommended pattern, the components are listed only 
3s blocks and not as detailed substructures 0 

Priorities or relationships between components are listed in Diagram 15. The 
ratings are on a scale of five, one being the highest or closest relationship 
two, three, and four decreasing intermediate levels, and five representing no’ 
particular relationship at all. The establishment of such a scale is somewhat 
arbitrary, but m order to structure such a mass of information, some measure- 

- n V S necessar y* This chart then becomes a device against which to measure 
the degree of compromise resulting from the design process. 

The planning project has carried the process a couple of steps beyond this 
point. The building components have been diagramatically related, and a 
preliminary scheme has been laid out. This second step may be premature, but 
it expresses the opinions of thepeople involved as to how such a complex could 
be put together. Because the feasibility of the project depended in part on 
the size and nature of the site, this step was necessary anyway. 

The various ratings listed in Diagram 15 do not express adjacency as much as 
accessibility. For example, the playground-street relationship is listed as 
two. Knowing in advance that the nature of the complex will prohibit adja- 
cency, a clear means of getting to the playground from the street is dictated. 
In addition, the playground must have a clear identity with respect to the 
street. People must be able to see and recognize it as a community facility 
and be able to recognize the route they must take to get there. 

Diagram 16 is an estimate of a circulation system based on Diagram 15. The 
service systems for the public area and the housing could be combined and are 
indicated as being so. The main circulation route is expressed as a central 
core with a number of branches. The diagram is by no means to scale, and is 
simply to express a possible approach to ordering the pieces. (The one piece 
which proves to be difficult to locate is the day-care center because of its 
need for adjacency to a playground.) This diagram is probably biased towards 
a particular kind of order which has been used in the planning project for 
some Lime. Reexamination of this approach is necessary and if a clearer sys- 
tem is possible, it would be welcome. Diagrams 17-22 are an example of a pos- 
sible design concept. 
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Summary OF SPACE REQUIREMENTS 




4.4 



CATEGORY 



1. Sub-Schools 



Square Footage 




1st Team Unit 


2,400 


2nd Team Unit 


3,200 


3rd Team Unit 


3,600 


Project Area 


600 


Language Area 


300 


Science Area 


400 


Special Support Area 


400 


Staff Area 


1,200 


Health Area 


500 




12,600 



x 4 
50,400 



+ 20% 10,080 
Total: 60,480 

2, School Resource Center 

Information Materials Center 3,400 

Display Area 300 

Work Area 800 

Central Office Area 2,000 

Staff Lounge Area 300 

6,800 

+ 40% 2,720 

Total: 9,520 

3, Food Service 

Dining Area 2,500 

Kitchen and Service Area 1,000 

Offices, etc. 400 

3,900 

+ 30% 1,170 

Totai: 5,070 
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60,480 sq.ft. 



9,520 sq.ft. 



5,070 sq.ft. 
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CATEGORY 

4. Recreational Area 



Gymnasium (inclusive) 11,500 
Swimming Pool (inclusive) 7,775 
Exercise Room 300 
Wrestling Room 400 
Dance Room 400 
Administration & First Aid 225 
Central Supply 250 



20,850 
+ 40% 8,300 



Total: 29,150 

5 . Auditorium-Theater 8 , 050 

+ 20% 1,610 



Total: 9,660 

6. Drop-in Center 4,400 

+ 20% 880 



Total: 5,280 
7 . Community Rooms 

2 offices 300 
2 conference rooms 400 
Work room 400 
Multipurpose room 800 



1,900 

+ 30% 570 



Total: 2,470 

8. Day-care Center (inclusive) 4,925 

+ 20% 950 



Total: 5,875 

9. Reading Room 1,500 

+ 30% 450 



Total: 1,950 




29,150 sq.ft. 



9,660 sq.ft. 



5,280 sq.ft. 



2,470 sq.ft. 



5,875 sq.ft. 



1,950 sq.ft. 
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CATEGORY 

10. Little City Hall 

-f 40% 

Total: 

11. Family Service Area 

+ 40% 

Total: 

12. Community Health Care Facility 

+ 50% 

Total: 



450 

180 

630 



4,620 

2,310 

6,930 



Square Footage 



630 sq.ft. 



6,930 sq.ft. 



OWNERSHIP PROPORTIONS 



1. The School 

Sub -Schools 
Resource Center 
Food Service 
Recreational Areas 
Auditorium 
Community Rooms 



Per pupil ratio: 116,350 = 

800 

Public, non- school 

Little City Hall 

Community Health Care Facility 



Private (other than Housing) 

Public Reading Room 
Drop-in Center 
Day-care Center 

Family Service Area (rough estimate) 



60,480 

9,520 

5,070 

29,150 

9,660 

2,470 

116,350 116,350 sq.ft 

145.4 sq.ft. /pupil 



630 

6,930 

7,560 



1,950 

5,280 

5,875 

550 

13,655 



7,560 sq.ft. 



13,655 sq.ft, 
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4. Pub lie -Private - Joint 

Ownership and Construction 

Parking for 250 cars (rough est.) 
Playground (rooftop) (rough est.) 



5. Additional Private 

Housing 

Commercial 



100,000 

40,000 

140,000 140,000 sq.ft. 



unprogrammed 

unprogrammed 
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PROJECT FUTURE 




OVERVIEW 



5.1 



It should be clear at this point that what we are attempting to design might 
be called a self renewing institution. Like a living animal, it cannot be 
defined by describing its characteristics at any given instant — such a 
description would not include any of those qualities characterized by the 
word "alive”. A self-renewing institution can only be defined dynamically — 
by outlining a starting point and describing the process by which change 
occurs. The former of these has been initiated with this document and will 
be elaborated through work to follow. 

The latter — the renewing process — cannot be described as yet because it 
has just begun. Its design will require that some small part of the energy 
available to each of the component institutional parts be spent not on doing 
the traditional work of that part, but on examining and correcting the rele- 
vance of that part to the whole. 

The submission of this document signifies the conclusion of the first phase 
of the Quincy School Project. This initial period has been devoted to basic 
planning and organization. The subsequent months and years prior to the open- 
ing of the school are seen as the second phase. 

The second phase has two basic objectives: first, to continue in greater de- 

tail the planning work for the new facility in both the architectural and 
operational aspects of the project; and, second, to prepare the potential 
users of the facility before its eventual opening. The first objective is 
simply a continuation of what the first phase has begun. This document makes 
clear the fact that a great deal of planning work is still required before 
the project can be termed complete and that all aspects of the project need 
to be so considered. The second objective has barely begun, for in the most 
direct sense, it implies implementation of programs conceived within the 
planning phase. The pilot health project, mentioned earlier, a couple of 
summer recreation programs, an experimental language arts-social studies 
program in the existing schools, and even the operations of the Community 
Council itself are a part of this process. 

These two objectives are very much dependent upon one another, for information 
learned from one is indispensable to the other. In addition, coordination 
between the two is vital to the success of both. The remainder of this sec- 
tion is devoted to proposing some steps towards the achievement of these ob- 
jectives for phase two. 

1 . * * 

(Some of the suggestions proposed below clearly overlap planning and imple- 
mentation, and while such a separation may be cumbersome, it points out the 
necessity of both aspects.) 



FUTURE PLANNING 



Total Project 

Perhaps the single most-asked and difficult-to-answer question the Project 
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now faces it how can such a diverse collection of interests and parties work 
together toward a common goal in a facility such as this. What kind of or- 
ganization can be developed that will hold this Project together and at the 
same time recognize the integrity of each component? In order to propose a 
solution to this problem, a brief examination of the existing organization of 
the Project is necessary. 

At present, the Project is composed of a series of interest groups independent 
of each other and which have a particular role in the Project as outlined in 
the preceding material. The Planning Project serves as the focus of the work 
being done and as the coordinator of the total effort. Each separate interest 
group is responsible for its own piece. While the Planning Project is respon- 
sible for bringing these pieces together, there is no single interest group 
responsible either for those parts which might be common to two or more groups 
or for parts that might be common to all. In addition, there is no projected 
mechanism for the maintenance of coordination after the termination of the 
Planning Project. 

Such an operational entity cannot be simply created and expected to function 
immediately. Like other aspects of the Project, its specific tasks must evolve 
over a period of time as the responsibilities of each group with respect to 
the others becomes more defined. However, a framework for such a mechanism 
is necessary so that steps can be taken to help bring about its eventual im- 
plementation. This mechanism is suggested in Appendix 6.2, Legal, Financial 
and Developmental Structure. The nature of the facility itself, a multi- 
ownership multi-use building, leads directly into the possibility of a board 
of directors for the Condominium Corporation which would have authority for 
the joint use and operation of the facility. This board would have no direct 
authority over any single interest group as to how it operates its individual 
piece. For example, it would have no direct authority over the Boston School 
Department in matters relating to the operation of the school. It would, 
however, be responsible for functions that relate to all parties concerned and 
assist in the coordination between groups when necessary. 

This form would be a natural outgrowth of the type of project that has existed 
to date. All participants of the Condominium Corporation should be represented 
on the board and a series of checks and balances could be established which 
could prevent domination of misrepresentation of any one group. In addition, 
this board could provide services used by groups and which require operating 
funds. A prorated scheme of participant costs would seem to be a logical way 
to handle this (i.e., in much the same way that each participant would be 
charged for heat or lights as a member of this corporation). 

Such a proposal is by no means dogmatic and is suggested as a logical solution 
to this problem. Between now and the time the school opens, planning work is 
needed to determine how the participants relate to each other, what the tasks 
of this board would be and exactly what responsibilities it would have with 
respect to the individual participants. This effort could be carried out si- 
milarly to the existing planning project in conjunction with other aspects 
which require action. 
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The second major aspect which relates to all parts of the Project is that of 
the building design, A great deal more information is necessary in order to 
establish a final design. Each of the participants has a stake in the 
architectural solutions that will be generated over the next several months 
and as a result each has a responsibility to continue the kind of programming 
work that has gone on to date. The roles of the participants will become 
more precise as the programming work becomes more detailed. The architect 
who is selected for the Quincy School Project will obviously be central to 
this task, but, in addition, the planning staff should continue at least 
initially in its coordinating role in order to maintain continuity and to 
assist each participant in providing the architect with appropriate informa- 
tion. The length of time that the project staff needs to be directly involved 
in this aspect depends upon how quickly the work proceeds and how easily the 
architect is able to work with the diverse segments of the client body. In 
any case, the task is fairly clear and the mechanisms for accomplishing it 
are either in operation or can be readily created. 

Educational Planning 

A number of issues remain within the context of the new school which will re- 
quire planning work over the next few years. In order to create and maintain 
direct ties among the Boston School Department, the Quincy School Community 
Council, and the Quincy School Project staff, a person should be appointed by 
the Educational Planning Center who could spend a large majority, if not all, 
of his time on the Quincy School Project to coordinate this planning effort. 
This person would be able to become directly involved with the various parti- 
cipants of tho Project concerned with education and act as a representative 
of the School Department when discussions and decisions relating to the 
school are being executed. In addition, he would be able to work on the two 
aspects of the Project discussed earlier in this section (i.e., the establish- 
ment of the Condominium Corporation and the building design) by defining re- 
lationships between the School Department and the other project participants 
in addition to assisting the architect in programming. 

With respect to further educational programming for the new school, the areas 
that need attention in the near future are administration, scheduling, pre- 
service training for staff, early selection of staff, and the areas requiring 
joint programming. Each of these areas will have an effect upon both the 
long-range objectives of the new school and upon the determination of what 
intermediate step* should be taken to achieve these objectives. 

Because of the unique nature of this Project and this community and oecause 
of the position of the school within the proposed building complex, existing 
models for school administration may not be appropriate. The resources that 
are available to the school through the involvement of parents and profession- 
al agencies in the Project means that the administration of the educational 
program will have an extensive coordinating function. The relationship of 
the four sub-schools to each other and to the school as a whole and the de- 
gree of autonomy that the teachers in these units may have, indicates a 
flexible pattern of authority delegation is required. The varied functions 
that the school will be responsible for in terms of each child and each adult 
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involved will require an organization that can relate directly to an individual 
and operate fully within that domain. 

In a complex as varied as this one, the scheduling of people and facilities 
becomes a complicated necessity# A non- 2 raded school organization crpafps 

— ’ w - — — — 

ma ny such problems, and while fixed schedules may appear contrary to this 
approach, staff and space must be used with a high degree of efficiency in 
order to justify the kind of school projected in this document. Methods of 
scheduling need to be found that will not hamper the relative freedom of 
choice available to participants but which can, in fact, provide general access 
to services and facilities to those who desire it. The level of the problem 
will vary from th^ scheduling of major facilities such as the pool or auditor- 
ium to the amount of planning time that will be available to teachers during 
each day. With respect to classroom operation, the School Department is al- 
ready working on various means of conducting non-graded classes and much of 
the information gained from these efforts will be of great help to the plan- 
ning groups in establishing scheduling models prior to the opening of the 
school and in preparing the new school itself. 

Another problem involves selecting a staff prior to the opening of the school 
so that it can be involved in the preparations for the new school and so that 
each teacher and administrator has a chance to acquaint himself with this com- 
munity and its hopes and aspirations for this school. The operation of the 
school will present many new advantages and a few new problems that staff mem- 
bers will need to understand. This issue reinforces the necessity of both 
in-service and pre-service programs for teachers. The amount of planning 
needed to prepare these programs and to obtain the resources needed to imple- 
ment them is extensive and should be a high priority item for the near future. 

Another specific area needing work is that of preparing mechanisms for joint 
programming between the school organization and the other involved participants, 
Because of the interdependency of the participants within the complex, the means 
to develop joint programs in the near future must be devised. Since every pro- 
gram is, in a sense, a joint effort between the users and the staff, the need 
to work with the potential users as represented by a group such as the Quincy 
School Community Council goes without saying. Beyond this, however, are areas 
like school health, physical education, adult education, and joint use of 
various facilities like the auditorium or the gym and pool. This document has 
not pursued the issues raised by the potential cooperation of two agencies in 
a particular area, and each agency who has a role in the school will need to 
define its relationship with the School Department in such a way as to allow 
for extensive planning and coordination prior to the opening of the school. 

For example, these problems can be best illustrated by examining the area of 
school health. The Tufts-New England Medical Center has committed a certain 
amount of money 1 to screening and follow-up for the children of the new 
school. It has been illustrated that a school health program cannot be run 
by medical personnel alone. It must be a collaborative effort of the doctors. 



1 

See Letters of Intent, Appendix 6.1. 
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teachers, school and hospital administrators and parents. Therefore, a sys- 
tem of communication and planning must be organized which includes those 
T-NEMC people who will be working in the program, the teachers in the exist- 
ing schools, the administrative personnel both from the School Department and 
from the Medical Center who are responsible for the program's implementation 
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function. This group will need to meet on a regular basis and either plan the 
operation of the school health program entirely, or at least be able to over- 
see and direct this work (the latter being far more likely). 



This kind of committee will be needed for several other aspects of the Project 
for it is only through this level of cooperation that the relationships be- 
tween the various participants and the responsibilities for each can be clari- 
fied. The coordination between these groups is covered earlier in this sec- 
tion. 



Recreational Planning 



The areas needing immediate attention within the recreational domain are first 
administration and second, joint programming. These questions are so closely 
related that the same mechanism can be used for both, and steps toward creat- 
ing such a mechanism have already begun. Two meetings attended by representa- 
tives from the School Department, the Department of Parks and Recreation, the 
YMCA, the Project staff and the Community Council have been held during the 
month of July to begin to work on these questions. 

The initial conclusions are that the School Department will operate the facili 
ties during school hours and a combination of Parks and Recreation and the ,r Y" 
will handle the program for the rest of each day, on weekends, and during 
school vacations. Clearly, it is the intent of all who participated in these 
initial meetings that this component of the Project be kept open as necessary 
to serve the residents of this area. 

The problems of responsibility for the facility such as maintenance were out- 
lined, as were the advantages of joint programming to maintain continuity 
throughout the day. Each organization felt that a complete change of staff 
and program orientation at 5:00 o'clock in the afternoon must be avoided. 
Through direct cooperation, programs for adults during the school day could 
be set up without interfering with the regular school function. 

These are examples of the type of problems that can only be resolved by this 
kind of committee. Each participant has the responsibility to design its own 
particular operations and to piece them into the larger context. The first 
steps in defining that larger context have been taken. 

Health Planning 

The community primary health care facility and its subsidiary the school 
health program, projected for the Quincy School complex still requires a 
great deal of planning at all levels. As with the recreational piece, pre- 
liminary steps have been taken to establish the mechanisms necessary to do 
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the work. The agencies involved include the Tufts-New England Medical Center, 
the Boston Department of Health and Hospitals, and the School Department with 
the Community Council as an active participant. 



Unlike recreation , where the rationale for participation is fairly clear and 
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health area poses policy questions for all of the groups involved which will 



require extensive eternal and external negotiations for all the parties con* 
cerned. This situation is reflective of the condition of community health 
care functions across the country. The problems of service delivery including 
availability of manpower and accessibility to services, of payments for ser- 
vice, and of administration of the entire process all need to be considered 
anew within this context for there are few precedents for the approach being 
used here. 



As indicated earlier in this section, the school health program requires a 
joint planning effort including a wide range of interests. The opportunity 
for cooperation is at hand with the beginning of the third and final year of 
the pilot health program in the existing Quincy and Lincoln Schools. 

The larger program, the operation of the primary health care facility, needs 
definition at a variety of levels. A regular meeting between a number of 
T-NEMC medical and administrative personnel and various representatives of 
the community is beginning to work on a policy level. As this prerequisite 
level of discussion proceeds into more detailed areas, this committee will 
need to either expand or establish sub-committees to deal with the expanded 
workload. This group may not be the appropriate agent to carry out these 
tasks, however., they will be able to determine which agency should. If none 
is available, then they should create the proper one if it is felt necessary. 
The specific jobs to be done include the detailing of the services to be 
offered at the facility, developing the proper outreach capability in order 
to insure adequate follow-up, deve 1 oping the proper techniques for first con- 
tact situations so that people who need care are not frightened or otherwise 
put-off by insensitive handling at the outset, developing an adequate system 
for handling the confusion of payments, and developing the proper relation- 
ships with the other interested parties which can expand the effect of the 
facility. 

Because of the amounts of work to be done, the formation and operation of com- 
mittees will be inadequate. Personnel will have to be allocated i>y the parti- 
cipants to coordinate the effort and to do much of the basic planning. This 
will require resources presently unavailable. At the conclusion of chis sec- 
tion, a discussion of needed resources will cover this and other areas. 

> 

D evelopment of Community Resource Pool 

As described earlier in this document, an aspect which relates to all of the 
participants is the creation of a unique support service for all aspects of 
the Quincy School Project. In order for this to work, extensive planning 
needs to go into the design of the Community Resource Pool. This work needs 
to focus c two distinct areas; first, the organization and operation of this 
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Pool, and second, the procuring of funds for the Pool itself. 

The obvious group to be most involved in the development of this resource is 
the Community Council. Because the Pool will represent an extension of each 
P ar t-^ c ^P^ n t that makes use of it, the initial planning work will involve a 
great deal of coordination as well as problem definition: As each participant 

becomes more involved in the community that will be served by the Quincy ** 
School Complex, the advantages and disadvantages of its varied make-up will 
provide the basis for understanding the resource capacity of its residents. 

To a degree, the Council itself is a reflection of these resources and over 
the period of time between now and the day the school opens, the structuring 
of these capabilities should provide a direct neams for furthering the other 
tasks of the Council. 

Because of the untested nature of this program and because work is already be- 
iug done in this direction by the Council and other Project participants, a 
formal pilot program which can coordinate and expand this work would seem to 
be a logical step. The timing of such a program, when it should begin, and 
how large it should be, requires more detailed study. Each agency and group 
should contribute to this effort since each will benefit from its success. 

The problem of finding funds to begin this program is one cf its major con- 
cerns. Because suco a scheme would represent costs over and above the level 
expected from the participants additional monies are required from an outside 
source. The training of the community people and the development of jobs for 
them places such a program within the domain of any number of federal agencies. 
As a result, funds may be available on a piecemeal basis, H.E.W. or O.E.O. 
funds for Education, Public Health funds for medical areas and so forth. 
Eventually, this program must become self-sustaining. This is a problem that 
is yet to be resolved. 

As to obtaining funds for the initial planning work, the investment over the 
first year would be relatively small. The required work force would be a 
part-time if not full-time person working under the direction of the Community 
Council who could prepare the initial proposals and coordinate the efforts 
already beiitg undertaken. This cost would be an extension of whatever plan- 
ning operations the Council would be doing during this coming year. The other 
participants who would be involved would need to contribute only time in 
assisting the Council in setting up this operation. 

Needed Resources for Planning 

At the heart of the proposals outlined on the preceding pages lies the criti- 
cal need to fi?;d planning funds to support this kind of project in the future. 
Both the staff of the Planning Project and the Community Council require, addi- 
tional income ir they are to carry out the workload indicated. Accordingly, 
both will be involved in a full-scale search for such funds. 

As far as the costs that would need to be borne by the agencies involved, they 
are minor when compared to the dividends that this project will offer to them. 
As suggested earlier, the School Department should appoint c person to work 
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directly on this project. Recognizing that the Educational Planning Center 
does not have the resources to do this at this time and if the School Depart- 
ment as a whole is unable to find this person, the Educational Personnel 
Department Act would seem to be a logical place to look for such funds, not 
only for the Quincy School but for other new school projects as it proves 
necessary. In terms of health care planning, the Tufts-New England Medical 
Center is presently involved with the pilot school health project and can 
thus focus on that aspect of planning. It should, in addition, however, 
appoint a person for the future development and planning of the larger com- 
munity health care facility. Because of the importance of this function for 
the future of the Medical Center, funds might be available witin the present 
budget of the Center. If they are not, then the proposed budget of the plan- 
ning project should be increased to include such a person. 



TRANSITION PROGRAMS 



5.3 



As many of the proposed programs for the new Quincy School Complex as possible 
should be initiated prior to the opening of the facility in late 1972 or early 
1973. The reasons for this step are as follows: First, the planning process 

described by this document cannot operate without continuous feedback. This 
feedback can only result from the interaction among those involved in ongoing 
programs together with those responsible for the continued planning of the 
Quincy School Complex. Second, the needs that are to be met by the new 
Complex exist now and wherever possible, the meeting of these needs should not 
be delayed. Four basic areas are presently being considered by the Council 
and the Planning staff. 

The first is educational in nature. (These are not listed in order of prior- 
ity.) Wherever possible, the Council would like to assist the School Depart- 
ment and the staff of the present schools in preparing for the new school. 

In addition, the Council, if it is to assist in any major way in the operation 
of the new school, needs experience in and exposure to the everyday classroom 
context. The plaining of the new school will depend upon the ability of the 
Council to work with the teachers and administrators of the two schools, and 
accordingly, the Council would like to begin cooperative efforts as soon as 
possible. One area of cooperation which is presently apparent is an urgent 
need to develop support in language for many of the students. The teachers 
have expressed several times that many children have problems with school be- 
cause of language difficulties. The Council is interested in establishing a 
language assistance program in conjunction with an afterschool study program 
at its offices on Oak Street. This language program would need to be designed 
jointly by the Council and the teachers with help from a language specialist 
and would initially serve the children of the schools and as it became more 
established, it would include any resident who wanted to be involved. The 
afterschool study program would be an extension of the present summer recrea- 
tion program. The maintenance of 34 Oak Street as a place for children when 
they needed it for study and as a center for child recreation activities has 
proved to be a valuable activity for the Council. This should be continued 
and expanded where possible. 
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The second area which is directed at both the planning for the new school and 
for meeting an existing need is the development of some sort of day-care cen- 
ter and nursery. An initial proposal for a cooperative nursery has been pre- 
pared by a member of the Council. The Council can act as a starting point. 
Because of the high number of working mothers, the need is immediate. A sec- 
ond purpose is to devise an operation which can directly involve parents very 
early in their children’s educational career. A great deal of definitive 
planning is necessary prior to the opening of such a facility and will need 

to be carried out by the Council with assistance from whatever specialists are 
needed . 

The third area is in the health aspects of the project. The last year of the 
TITLE III funded pilot health project should serve as a springboard for other 
specific health projects for the schools and the community-at-large. The most 
immediate concerns revolve around the ability of the Medical Center- to meet 
the medical needs of this area and those problems which are most verbalized 
are the confusion of the third-party payment plans, the problems of initial 
contact with the large impersonal operations of the Medical Center, and the 
problem of language. As indicated earlier, these are more in the domain of 
planning rather than that of the pilot project; however, implementation of 
solutions as quickly as possible is most desirable. In addition, various de- 
partments of the Medical Center are preparing projects relating to community 
health care. As they are funded and implemented, each can provide data to the 
planning effort. The mechanisms mentioned earlier which are set up for plan- 
ning can be responsible for seeing to it that these ideas are carried out. 

The fourth area is extremely broad and involves an interwoven pattern of plan- 
ning and implementation. That is simply the expansion of the Council itself. 
The Council and the Planning staff are at present the only two groups con- 
cerned with the total project and the Planning staff is by no means permanent. 
Therefore, prior to the creation of the Condominium Corporation, the Council 
needs to be expanded to include other interested parties. In addition, they 
must be able to carry out these proposals as well as others that will be plan- 
ned in the future. In a sense, the Community Council is a pilot project and 
its success or failure will be reflected strongly in the eventual make-up of 
the new school. With the large work-load program proposed in this section, the 
Council needs to develop into a larger and more flexible organization. The 
exact nature of that organization is unknown at this point, but it must be 
structured to respond to these and other objectives. It needs to expand its 
communications systems and subsequently, a community newspaper has been pro- 
posed and it is presently seeking funds. The Council needs to expmd both its 
planning and operational capacity as has been indicated in this section. In 
short, the Community Council is now and will continue to be a vital link in 
the scheme of the Quincy School Complex. 

Because of the preoccupation of the Council with its own establishment and 
with the development of the plans for the new school, it has not had the time 
to carefully prepare proposals for the programs suggested in this section. It 
will now begin this undertaking as a part of its funding search. In addition, 
it will continue to establish the kinds of relationships outlined in the docu- 
ment. In many ways, the future of the Project is the future of the Council 
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and both depend to a high degree on the avail&bilicy,_of outside funds, or on 
the ability of the agencies involved to support the intent and the work of 
the Project. 



CONCLUSION 



5. 4 



We believe it is axiomatic that satisfactory answers to the problems posed by 
this document will not be found unless the planning process is two way. That 
is, the process must be structured so as to allow a maximum of interaction 
between the relevant agencic*s and the people for whom the project is being de- 
signed. This principle cannot be compromised, for it represents the only way 
the project can be successful in meeting the needs of the people of the South 
Cove-Castle ~quare area and contribute significantly to their planning and 
developing a strong community. 

The achievement of a process of joint participation must be based on certain 
guidelines regarding the extent of responsibility and degree of authority of 
each party. These guidelines must evolve out of the interaction among the 
parties involved and should not be assumed arbitrarily by any one party in 
advance of the opportunity for collaboration. These guidelines may be expli- 
cit or tacit but in all cases must be agreeable to the principals and clients 
involved. These include the Quincy School Community Council, the Boston School 
Department, the Boston Fublic Facilities Department, the Massachusetts Educa- 
tional Facilities Authority, and the Tufts-New England Medical Center Planning 
Office. These guidelines should not be rigid; they must be flexible to meet 
the changing needs of the groups involved or the issue being considered. New 
relationships between agencies and community must be developed if the evolu- 
tionary process which is envisaged in this document is to be accomplished. 

We believe the analysis and recommendations included in it should be used as 
a guide in decisions regarding the path of future planning and implementation 
procedures . 

When the interim planning period ends anil the school complex opens, the rela- 
tionships which have evolved must be modified to meet this situation. However, 
the same rationale for joint participation discussed above holds as strongly 
as before. If the urban school is to be removed from its pedestal of isolation 
and become an integral part of the community, the maxim of joint participation 
at all stages must be followed. This kind of process — a dynamic process i, 
which priorities and relationships continually undergo reevaluation — is 
essential for the achievement of this goal. 
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LETTERS OF INTENT 



The following letters are indications from various agencies and organizations 
expressing their intentions to be involved in the Quincy School Complex. 




THE LETTERS 

1. City of Boston Department of Health and Hospitals 

2. City of Boston Parks and Recreation Department 

3. South Cove YMCA 

4o Office of Public Service 

5. Associated Day Care Services of Metropolitan Boston 

6. Family Service Association of Greater Boston 

7 . Boston Public Library 

8. The Children's Museum 
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CITY OF BOSTON 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HOSPITALS 



iii> 



DAVIDS. NELSON, PRO TEM CHAIRMAN 
BARBARA G. CAMERON 
FREDERICK J. DAVIS 
WILLIAM H. ELLIS. JR. 

MARY W. FIDLER, SECRETARY 
jOHN ri. KNOWLES, rvi.D. 

LAWRENCE G. LASKEY 
IDA C. WHITTAKER 



TRUSTE ES 




COMMISSIONER 

ANDREW P. SACKETT. M.D. 



BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL 

818 HARRISON AVENUE 



BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02118 



August 1, 1969 



Dr. Sydney Gellis 
Pediatrician-in -Charge 
Boston Floating Hospital 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Dear Dr. Gellis: 

This will confirm the discussions which have taken place with you and your 
staff as well as members of the Quincy School Community Council regarding our 
participation in the Quincy School complex. 

The Department of Health and Hospitals intends to develop and coordinate 
a program with the Tufts-New England Medical Center for the staffing of a 
Health Service Center in the new Quincy School complex. It is estimated that 
approximately 7,000 square feet will be needed to carry out the program 
contemplated for the Health Center. It is my understanding that Tufts- 
New England Medical Center is fullv committed to a program of active partici- 
pation in and back-up of this Health Center. 

It is my hope that this letter will be sufficient to warrant the construc- 
tion of the Health Service Center bv the Public Facilities Department as part 
of the school complex. 

I look f otvard to working with you on this project. 




JEF : sm 

cc: Quincy School Community Council 



Frank Kisbe 
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CITY JiAl..U^J<iKaftSfijRX3<MccK'K l’OOM 802 
BOSTON. MASS H2t»K 02201 



JOHN D WARNER 



January 7, 1969 



Mr. Richard R. Ruggiero 
Development Specialist 
Tufts-New England Medical Center 
171 Harrison Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 

Dear Mr. Ruggiero: 

Enclosed herewith is a copy of the proposed program and staffing for 
the recreation facilities at the Quincy School. 

In answer to your question on the possibility of the Parks and Recreation 
Department providing funds for the capital cost of constructing recrea- 
tional facilities at this school, I ieel that we would not be able to partici- 
pate in this type of venture. 

The policy of the Parks and Recreation Department is to program and 
staff recreation activities in 'buildings under the jurisdiction of other 
agencies providing the upkeep and maintenance of the facility is borne 
by the management. 

If I can be of further assistance to you as you develop plans for the new 
Quincy School, please do not hej-itate to call on me. 



Very truly yours 




Commissioner 



JDW/ek 



Enclosure 
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RECREATION 



1 . personnel required 
?, areas & facilities 
3. schedule 
k, equipment 




crafts, one senior citizen instructor, also part. <ime specialists are reed'd 
i.i 3ports... drama, music etc 



to center, end to meet with representatives of local neighborhood 
groups . 



sistance of director, set up basketball, track, weights etc. and 
other gym programs. Responsible for gym equipment. 

Female Instructors : organize and supervise girls progva'ii. 

Game xtoom Director and Arts and Craft leader : With center director 
coordinate game room program, schedule a variety program ircludi* g, 
hobbies, painting, weaving, etc. 

Swimming Instructors : teach classes, instruct in ntd Cross 
schedule meets. 

denior Citizen Director : set up, organize and develop a well round- 
ed program for Golden Agers. Provide meeting places foe t osc 
seeking companionship, develop noobies, arrange programs available 
in other areas. 



a. Gymnasium for both boys and girls (min. 75* -max. 94 * ) 

b. Pool 

c. Lxercise Rooms and Physical therapy 

d. Arts and Cralts, music, game, room 

e. liulti-purpose room (denior Citizen, Meetings) 

f. Support Facilities (Lockers, showers). 



3. SCHLRULl ; Center should operate on two semi-annual schedules: winter and summer. 
Hours for winter schedule, 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. Monday through Saturday, Sunday from 
1 p.m. to 6 p.m. oummer schedule would be optional, 9 a.m, to 9 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday. 



Gymnasium— a p oa ra tus . ladders, mats, pulleys, climbing ropes, etc. 
Sports— Caskerball, volleyball, boxing, equipment, etc. 

Game Room— Ping pong tables, banquet, pool, arts and crafts, etc. 






4. LhUIiVhilT 



fcult-purposfc — refrig, stove, lounge, etc. 
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54 TYLER STREET, BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS Will # TELEPHONE 4*-W7 
PRESlOENT. BEN $. SEETOO - EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, WILLIAM H. MocAFEE 



March 17, 1969 



Tufts -New England Medical Center 
171 Harrison Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts i_ 

Letter of intent 

ATTENTION: Mr. Hermann H. Field, Director or Planning 
Gentlemen : 

During the past two years, the South Cove Branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
has worked with the T-NEMC Planning Office in the development of 
the Quincy SchooJ Project. During these years, the Y.M.C.A. has 
indicated an interest in playing an important part in the operation 
and development of this project. 

The purpose of this letter is to express in a specific way the 
intentions of the Y.M.C.A. regarding the New Quincy School. 

It is my understanding that the new Quincy School complex as 
currently planned will include among otherthings an auditorium, 
a gymnasium, a swimming pool, special exercise area, and a 
multi-purpose room which may be used for community purposes, and 
further that you anticipate these facilities to be financed by 
the Public Facilities Commission as school facilities. 

Accordingly within the physical framework of the above facilities 
the Y.M.C.A. expresses its strong intent to work with the planning 
staff, the school department and the community to develop the nec- 
essary staff arrangements to establish appropriate community 
services. Depending upon further study this should at least in- 
volve staffing after school hours and perhaps during school periods. 

A second area where the Y.M.C.A. would like to express its interest 
is in the field of day care. The grwwing need for day care 
centers in the urban setting being such, the Y.M.C.A. recognizes 
the opportunity to incorporate this into the Quincy School 
community and to work with other appropriate groups interested in 
providing this service. 

A third area of interest is in the operation of a drop-in center. 
The Y.M.C.A. intends to construct or lease such a facility of 
approximately 2500-3000 square feet to serve the coramii 



(JNI t '■> 'OMMUNIT Y SERVICES 9 COMMUNITY SUPPORT S YKU A SUPPORT I 
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continued-- 



GREATER BOSTON YOONG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

M TYLER STREET, ROST OH, MASSACHUSETTS Still * TELEPHONE 4RMU? 
PRESIDENT, REN S. SEETQO - EXECUTIVE OIRECTOR, WILLIAM H. MscAPEE t 



The Quincy School Project proposes many exciting concepts and 
proposals* We look forward to working with you and the Quincy 
School Project sta^f in the development of our intentions. 
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I OFFICE OF Tl 



OFFICE OF THE MAYQR 




March 6, 1969 



Dr. Hermann H. Field 

Tufts New England Medical Center 

171 Harrison Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Dear Dr. Field: 

This will confirm preliminary commitments made by 
the Mayor’s Office of Public Service during the two meetings 
held with you and your staff, and representatives of the 
Quincy School Project Community Planning Council. 

OPS is prepared to staff a Neighborhood Service Center 
or "little city hall’' if adequate space is provided in the new 
Quincy School. Because of the relatively small population 
of the South Cove and the service area of the Quincy School 
which will include the Castle Square Development in the South 
End, the proposed Center will be a sub-center of the South End 
Neighborhood Service Center. In the same way, we have 
established a Center in the Brighton Municipal Building serving 
the Brighton community as a sub-center of our Alls ton trailer. 

We estimate that we will require about 500 square feet, 
enough space for three staff members. This should give us 
adequate expansion possibilities, as well as provide space 
for specialists on a part-time basis as required. In addition, 
we would require a convenient and easily accessible location, 
and accessibility to a meeting or multi-service room. 

We look forward to working with you and the Community 
Planning Council in the future. 



OFFICE OF PUBLIC SERVICE • CITY HALL • BOSTON • MASSACHUSETTS • 02108 
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cc: Mr. Carl Hahn 



ASSOCIATED DAY CARE SERVICES 

OF METROPOLITAN BOSTON 

14 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 02108 
TELEPHONE: 22 7-4308 

Mis. Glovu B. Mayfiild, Protidmt 
Mis. Robmt a. Wkavsk, Vice-President 
Mis. H. Burton I’owkrs, Secretary 
V. Oarlislx Smith, t reasurer 

April 18, 1969 

Sill zr lit coiNSOTHAM, Hxtoutivo Director 

Mr* Richard R* Ruggiero 
Planning Office 

Tufts - Hew England Medical Center 
171 Harrison Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 

Dear Mr* Ruggieros 

I an writing to you in respeot to our interest in the plana you have outlined both in 
person and in your letter of March 12 in respect to a day oare center as a part of the 
Quinoy School complex. At the March meeting of our Board of Directors, the following 
vote was passed unanimously. "The ADCS Board of Managers authorized the ADCS 
Executive Director to participate in the pla n n in g, development** an d possibly the open** 
ation of the day oar# aspeot of the Tufts Hew England Medical Center — called the 
Hew Quinoy School Complex* " 

I an sure you understand that our involvement in the actual operation of such a day 
care center relates very closely to the question of funding. As you know, the Office 
of Planning and Program Coordination of the Executive Office for Administration and 
Pinanoe of the Commonwealth has outlined group day oare costs and has set the figure of 
$1,862 as representing annu a l oost per child for an acceptable level of quality* The 
implications are obvious when extrapolated to cover costs for a large da y oare center* 



However, the Sooial Security Amendments of 1967 are opening the door for greatly ex- 
panded day oare with at leant 75^ Federal funding* The action taken last week by our 
legislature in introducing State sponsored day oare into the Defieienoy Budget gives us 
hope that Massachusetts will begin to take advantage of the available Federal monies* 
®*i* give part of the direction for the funding of your day care center* 



As indicated by the above vote, we would be glad to be involved in planning with you 
for your day oare component ; this would include the aspect of working on the problem to 
find funds. If successful, this could mean the possibility of our administrative 
involvement in the oenter. Ve would want it clearly understood that any planning for a 
day oare oenter suoh as you are contemplating should involve the motive participation of 
ooamunity people ineluding potential recipients of service* 



other possibility for our eventual involvement should be noted here* As we out- 
lined to you in our discussion, an affiliate relationship to the day oare center that 
did not include administration might be possible* Under such a relationship, we oould 




MIMBKft AOKNCtlS . PATRICIA M. HASSETT DAY CARt CfcNTLR AT COLUMBIA POINT 

JAMAICA PLAIN DAY CAPE CENTER AT BROMLEY PARK - SUNNYSIDE DAY NURSERY 
IUGGIES STREET NURSERY SCHOOL TRINITY NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 
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Mr* Ruggiero 



2 . 




p rovide o n a purchase of service basis » ongoing consultation in early childhood 

oooial atrviee, nutrition and adninistration* depending on tho needs of 

the oenter* 

Currently, we hare such an agreaeent with the Salvation iray Bay Care Center in 
Borohester* 

I trust that the above will be helpful to you in your plans for the services you need* 



SH/eh 




I 
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FAMILY SERVICE JIHR ASSOCIATION OF GREATER BOSTON 

STRENGTH 
TO FAMILIES 

UNDER STRESS 



► G. Stcrsr Baldwin 
President 



Mrs. George R. Rowland 
Vice President 



F Frank V'orenbe7g 
\ V ; ce*President 



e. 



Irvin M. Davis 
l Norman H. Davis 
g-tMrs. Edgar J. Driscoll 



Lee H. Hallowed 
Treasurer 



\ William W. Crook 
r* Clerk 



.EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



THE OFFICERS and 



I /Elliott V. Grabill 



I ^ Franklin T. Hammond Jr. 
iHslen S. Johnson 
Mrs. Moses H. Lurie 
Mrs. Joseph S. Mitchell 
Mrs. Alan R. Morse 
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Donald W. Moreland 
Executive Director 



I Edward T. Landry 
.Assistant Executive Director 



Mrs. Anne Ford 
i Director of 
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Professional Social Work 
Counseling on family 
and Personal Problems 



L 



Member. Umfed Com 
r mumty Services of 
| Metropolitan Boston 

J Sharing in The Massa 
chusetts Bay United 
Fund 
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34 Vi BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02108 / 523 6400 



June 24, 1969 



Miss Lew jean Hower 
Coordinator, Quincy School Project 
Tufts-New England Medical Center 
171 Harrison Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 



Dear Miss Hower: 



At a recent meeting of our Board of Trustees your 
letter of May 8, 1969, in which you request the Associ- 
ation to consider providing family services within the 
proposed Quincy School complex was summarized. 



The Trustees and various staff members are challenged 
by the possibility of providing family service in a com- 
munity school, offering as it will the opportunity to 
work with the children and particularly with young parents 



It is the present intention of the Family Service As- 
sociation of Greater Boston to provide family service in 
the proposed complex when it is completed at some time in 
the future. However, the Association's current intentions 
to provide services at some date in the future are 
dependent on the availability of income at that time 
to make possible the necessary family service. Further- 
more, in rapidly changing times and increased requests to 
the Association, the Association is reluctant to commit 
itself to more than present intentions. 



I 



ACCRIDITID AOBNCV, FAMILY SIRVICI ASSOCIATION OF AMIRICA 
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Our Trustees suggest that if United Community Services 
of Metropolitan Boston has not been involved in your plans 
for the Quincy School complex they be brought to the 
attention of UCS since a very large percentage of the 
income of the Family Service Association of Greater Boston 
comes from UCS and since the Association would look to UCS 
for additional funds not available from other sources for 
the expansion of its present family services. 



Very truly yours 




DWM:pjl 



Donald W. Moreland 
Executive Director 





RECEIVED JUL 2 2 136S 

Boston Public Library 

Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
July 18, 1969 



Mr. Herman Field 

Director of Planning 

Tufts/New England Medical Center 

171 Harrison Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 0?111 



Dear Mr. Field: 



if a community group commits itself to setting up a reading area, 
perhaps in connection with a neighborhood cultural, information c,nd exhibit 
center within the projected building being planned in the area of the 
Tufts/New England Medical Center to house, as one among many other activ- 
ities, a replacement of the present Quincy School, the Boston Public 
Library would be quite willing to be as cooperative as possible by partici- 
pating in the planning process, by making pertinent professional advisory 
services available as needed, and by lending materials (books, films, 
exhibit material, etc.) where the program of the community group could b-.: 
assisted by such loans or deposits. 

For example, if the community group were to plan a series of film 
showings or a series of discussion programs that could be stimulated by the 
use of certain films, the Boston Public Library would lend films for that 
purpose. If the group were to plan a community bulletin board, the Boston 
Public Library would keep a flow of information available as to Library 
activities in the Central Library, in other Branches, or in other libraries 
in the Region, ,‘cr posting on such a bulletin board. As the group identi- 
fied particular subject areas for exhibits, programs, or general reading 
interests, the Boston Public Library would undertake to provide rotating 
deposits of selected titles pertinent to the topic for display, browsing, 
or loan from the community reading area. 

It must be understood that the group would assume responsibility 
for the proper housing and normal protection of such material. It would 
also have to be understood that such commitments would have to be planned 
within a reasonable time-table and that the overall needs of other users 
of the Boston Public Library would have to be respected. After a reason- 
able interval, provisionally one year, the arrangement would be examined 
and evaluated as to its continuance. 




No. «12 
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Mr. Herman Field 



*» 2 - 



July 18 , 1969 



We hope that this presentation captures the gist of our recent 
discussion from your point of view and will be of assistance in forwarding 
your overall plans and programs. 




Very truly yours. 









John M. Carroll 
Assistant Director, for 
General Library Services 
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Mr. Herman H. Field, Director 
Quincy School Project 
Planning Office 

Tufts New England Medical Center 

171 Harrison Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 02111 

Dear Mr. Field: 

This letter is to express the Childrens Museum's continuing interest 
in cooperating with the various agencies working towards the success 
ful development of the Quincy School Project. But also I would like 
to suggest one area where the Museum's special talents could be of 
specific help to the Project. 

It is our understanding that current plans call for the inclusion of 
at least three areas where activities might be carried on as a part of 
both the in-school and after-school programming that relate directly 
to the sorts of things the Children's Museum does. First would be 
an exhibit area, accessible to the casual passerby and equipped with 
proper lighting and display furnishings that the school and community 
could use as a place to show off school and community achievements, 
communicate information about special events, present the natural 
and social history of the community, exchange ideas and plans about 
how the community might change , and of course exhibit materials and 
ideas available from sources like the Children's Museum that broaden 
everyones view of what's going on in the world outside the Quincy 
district. 



Mr. Herman H. Field 
June 26, 1969 
Page II 



Second, would be several workshop/meeting rooms equipped with 
work tables, electric outlets, a sink and project storage space, 
where individuals, tutorial groups, and community groups could 
meet, study, plan and make things. Finally, a materials reference 
and storage area where books, artifacts, specimens, recordings, 
films, photographs, charts, models, exhibits, kits and other things 
could be catalogued, housed and examined. 

We would be delighted to cooperate with the project staff on developing 
the building program for these three areas as well as helping to work 
out how they might be programed, staffed, administered and funded 
after the building is completed. 

Please let me know if we can be of any further help in these or other 
ways . 

Cordially, 




Michael Spock 
Director 



Excerpt from: SUPPLEMENT NO. 1, TO A COOPERATION 

AGREEMENT BY AND BETWEEN liOSTON 
REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY AND TUFTS- 
NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL CENTER 

XIII. Neighborhood Medical Care . The Medical Center 

agrees to provide a medical service plan by which 
all students of the new Quincy School as presently 
planned for approximately 800 students will have 
available free physical examinations, screening 
and first aid (at a cost to the Medical Center not 
exceedin g $60,000 a year ), with referral of those 
requiring further diagnosis or treatment to family 
physicians or others as the circumstances may 
require; and further, that if other treatment 
facilities are not available to such students and 
their families, treatment will be provided by the 
Medical Center to the extent that reimbursement can 
be procured from such sources as special grants, 
insurance, Medicare, Medicaid and the like, and to 
the extent it is not so available the Medical Center 
will give them special consideration for care, free or 
at reduced rates, consistent with its obligations to 
others . 



(20 December 1968) 
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The Quincy School Planning Project Staff 
Hermann H. Field, Director 
Tufts-New England Medical Center 
141 Harrison Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: 

The Tufts University School of Medicine is currently re-examing its overall 
curriculum in view of its plans for a new medical school facility. As a part of 
this investigation and subsequent recommendations, an emphasis on training and 
exposure in non-hospital settings will be included in che course of study. The 

new Quincy School offers such a setting. 

Accordingly, the Medical School intends to include, as a major elective in 
Clinical Medic.'. ne, an option for medical students to work in the new school in 
conjunction with the health team from the Tufts-New England Medical Center and 
the Boston School Department. As currently planned, five students could be in- 
volved at any one time and would work closely with students, parents, teachers, 
and health specialists in the development and implementation of the health pro- 
gram. These students would work at a sub-school or classroom level and would 
become a part of an interdisciplinary team working with the children on a day- 
to-day basis. In addition to one student working in each of the four sub- 
schools, a fifth could work in the day-caru center for very young children. 

We are pleased to have this opportunity to cooperate in this project and 
can see value both for our students and for the students and staff of the new 

Quincy School. 

Yours, 

/•' ' a * u / 4 

/. i 

' Leon N. Shapiro, M.D. 

Associate Dean for Educational Planning 
Tufts University School of Medicine 
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New ENGLAPaD MEDICAL CEMIER HOSPITALS 

The Clinical Unit of the Tufts-New England Medical Center 



Uniting the Boston Dispensary , 
Boston Floating Hospital 
for Injaiits and Children , 
and Pratt Clinic-A'rw England 
Center Hospital 



171 Harrison Avenue, Boston , Massachusetts 02111 Area code 617 542-5600 



March 11, 1969 



Mr. Frank Kibbe 
Planning Office 

Tufts New England Medical Center 
k9 Bennett Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Dear Mr. Kibbe: 

This is to affirm the commitment of the Tufts Mental Health Center 
Program to serve the Quincy School. The Tufts Mental Health 
Center Program has accepted responsibility for the mental health 
needs of individuals who live and work in its mental health 
catchment area. The Quincy School by virtue of its being located 
within the catchment area would be served by the Tufts program. 

Our services to schools include consultation to teachers and 
principal, and screening services for school children who show 
emotional problems. We are also planning for special classes 
for emotionally disturbed children. 

We will be very glad to include the Quincy School in this program. 



Sincerely, 




Miles F. Shore, M.D* 

Director, Tufts Mental Health Center 



MFSsnmz 



cc: J. Hooley 
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LEGAL, FINANCIAL. AND DEVELOPMENTAL STRUCTURES FOR QUINCY SCHOOL PROJECT 6* 

The legal, financial, and developmental structures for the Quincy School Pro- 
ject should be derived from and de’ out of the basic nature of the Pro- 
ject itself. It must be designed ix serve as a framework or structure within 
which the building complex with its many operational facets can be built, 
maintained and operated in a way which will complement and enhance the basic 
objectives of the Project. It should not inhibit or limit the possibilities 
for continuing change and evolution of the Project. It must be designed to be 
as simple as possible, so as to facilitate the developmental process. 

In terms of financing and development, the Project is presently at an early 
stage. Until architectural work is carried to a point where costs can be 
accurately estimated and requirements better articulated, it is difficult to 
develop any definitive financial plans. However, the preliminary program has 
been carried far enough that it is possible to provide a fairly definitive 
outline of structure, with the expectation of change and evolution as plan- 
ning proceeds during the next several months. 

I. Legal Framework 

As a legal matter, the requirements of the Project practically dictate the 
type of legal ownership which can be used. The program envisions a building 
conceived as a single structure which is to be financed and managed by at 
least two, and perhaps several, separate public or private agencies. In addi- 
tion, several of the areai within the building complex are to be shared in 
use by different groups. 

The logical instrument, given this concept, is the condominium form of legal 
ownership, and the Project has proceeded from an early date on the basis that 
the condominium statute (chapter 183A of the Massachusetts General Laws) will 
be available for this purpose. To that end, a bill (H.1358) was filed with 
the Massachusetts Legislature and has become law. Under this statute, the 
Condominium Law may be used for both private and public purposes and for a 
building designed or used for commercial, residential, office, or any other 
purposes. Under the Condominium Law, each owner of the space in the structure 
stands in the same legal position as the owner of a separate physical struc- 
ture on its own piece of land — he owns his own property, finances it him- 
self and is taxed on the basis of his use. Thus, he has the advantages of 
individual ownership within a multi-tenant building. 

The condominium form of ownership also has the advantage that management and 
operation of the building are under the control of a board on which representa- 
tives of all the owners will sit. This board will serve as a natural vehicle 
for coordinating the use of common facilities within the proposed Quincy School 
Building Complex and for resolving any differences or disputes as to their use. 
It is expected that not only the School Department, as owner of the school 
space and the owner of the housing units, but also the Community Council and 
representatives of various major tenants (in effect a miniature town meeting 
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form of government) can thus be created to operate the building, in this way 
providing another method of meeting the basic objective of integrating commun- 
ity and school . 

II . Financial 

The financing of the construction of the Complex falls into two main categor- 
ies, that of school and related spaces and that of housing and related spaces. 

It is our expectation that the school space will include the following items: 
sub-school areas, resource center, food service areas, recreational areas (in- 
cluding gymnasium, swimming pool, exercise, wrestling, and dance rooms), aud- 
itorium-theatre, and community rooms. These come to a total of 116,120 square 
feet of space, or approximately 145 square feet per pupil. In these areas are 
included corridor service and related service areas within the building. 

The housing area, approximately 150-200 units, would have related to it the 
Drop-in Center, the Day-care Center, and a small amount of commercial space. 

In addition to these two main categories, there would be a small amount of 
public space which is not school in nature, including the reading room, the 
Little City Hall facility, and the community health-care facility. 

All facilities would share jointly in the parking to be provided for approxi- 
mately 250 cars with a majority of the cars being allocated to the housing in 
terms of cost of construction. In addition, the playground roof-top area would 
be shared jointly by the housing and the school, with a majority of that facil- 
ity being allocated to school use. 

The financing of each of these elements would be somewhat separate. The school 
would be financed in the normal way that school construction is currently being 
handled in the City of Boston with the State providing 60% of the total develop- 
ment cost. The housing would be financed either by the Educational Facilities 
Authority or perhaps as to some units by the Boston Housing Authority. The 
additional public space would be financed by the Public Facilities Department, 
with allocations being made to the appropriate Health and Hospitals or Little 
City Hall budgets. 

III. Development 

Since essentially all of the facilities being developed are public in nature, 
that is, either School Department or Educational Facilities Authority financed, 
the development should logically proceed via the public bidding route under a 
single contract. It appears most expeditious at this point in time, pending fin 
al decision by the appropriate agencies as to their willingness to commit to 
the financial package implied by the building spaces which have been recommend- 
ed in this report. Assuming these financial commitments are made, however, the 
legal and developmental procedures do not appear unduly cumbersome or complicat- 
ed. In addition, it would appear that the condominium form of ownership would 
be supportive of both the financing requirements and the ultimate community 
objectives of the Quincy School Project. 
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A HISTORY OF THE QUINCY SCHOOL COMMUNITY COUNCIL 



Leila Sussmann* 
Department of Sociology 
Tufts University 
Medford, Mass. 



* I have been a participant-observer of the Quincy School Community Council 
and the temporary committee which preceded it. The Council asked me to 
write this brief history on the ground that, as an observing non-member, I 
could be "detached”. While Council members have given me their reactions 
to these pages, they have exercised no censorship over what is written here. 
Responsibility for the contents is solely mine. 

My sources of information have been 1) my own observations; 2) the Council's 
minutes and other official documents; 3) interviews with 16 of the most ac- 
tive Council members. 

To avoid confusion, I should note that, while I am a member of Tufts Univer- 
sity, I am not a member of T-NEMC Planning Office staff, which plays an im- 
portant part in this history. 



ERIC 
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It was advertised in print, by bull horn, and by word-of-mouth. Fifty to six- 
ty residents of Castle Square, Bay Village, and the greater South End attend- 
ed. They heard a description of the Project by members of the staff and they 
asked challenging questions. The central challenge was: Why had the staff 

taken so long to come to the community? By what right did they plan for, ra- 
ther than with, the community? 

Challenges like this had a familiar ring in the United States in 1968. The 
particular case aside, there was a widespread feeling, though not universally, 
shared, that they deserved a serious response. 

In the particular case, it was agreed that the matter be discussed further. 
From among those present, representatives of each community and of Tufts were 
chosen for a Temporary Committee which met the following week — and every 
week thereafter. 



2. Organizing 

The August 15 meeting thus initiated a conversation — between the Quincy 
School Project staff and the communities; within each community; and within 
the staff. Council members speak of this conversation as a period of "estab- 
lishing trust", "sparring around and feeling each other out", "getting to know 
you" . 

Each component of the Temporary Committee had to establish its legitimacy in 
the eyes of the' others. The Project staff wanted assurance that it was deal- 
ing with groups which could legitimately claim to represent Chinatown, Bay 
Village, and Castle Square, the three communities in the catchment area of the 
new Quincy School. Community representatives challenged the legitimacy of all 
decisions made without their participation. They wanted to know what powers 
the Project staff commanded and how far these powers would be shared with them. 

Through September and October, the groups acted to meet each other's challenges. 
The three communities sought procedures for legitimizing their representation. 

In each case, the task was slightly different. In Bay Village, a well-estab- 
lished Neighborhood Association chose delegates to represent it, giving each 
the power to vote the interests of the community as he saw them. A Castle 
Square Neighborhood Association was in the process of being founded and build- 
ing its membership. In mid-November, it designated delegates adopted a proce- 
dure of caucusing each time there was a vote — first to determine whether to 
cast their votes as individuals or as a unit — and if as a unit, how to cast 
them. 

Chinatown had a recognized set of organization which care for and represent 
the community's interests. After meetings of the Chinese Benevolent Associa- 
tion (C.B.A.) and the Chinese American Civic Association (C.A.C.A.), the lat- 
ter group was designated by the C.B.A. to choose delegates for Chinatown. Hav- 
ing been selected, the Chinatown delegates decided to vote according to unit 
rule. 
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The Tufts staff wrestled with the question of whether they ought to act as a 
liaison between the Planning Office and the communities, or whether they ought 
to have a closer link with the group which was taking form. They had to clari- 
fy to the community representatives that they could speak only for the Planning 
Office and not for the whole T-NEMC. They also had to communicate large 
amounts of information concerning their work of the previous twenty months — 
and the community representatives had to absorb the information — all very 
rapidly. The process was not without mishaps. 

At the end of September, a community representative suggested a plan for a per- 
manent Quincy School Community Council. The Tufts staff developed the plan in 
the form of a voting structure which gave them membership in the permanent 
group and made it possible for either the staff or the three communities to ve- 
to proposals of the other. The community representatives rejected this struc- 
ture and countered with another which, after much discussion, was adopted at 
the end of October. Chinatown was assigned 5 votes; Caste Square, 5; Bay Vil- 
lage, 3; the South End, 1; and the Tufts staff, 5. Decisions could be made by 
majority vote with the minority having an option to write a dissenting report. 

In the seven months since it was created, this voting mechanism has been used 
only two or three times. Virtually every decision the Quincy School Community 
Council has made, it has made by consensus. Where a consensus could not be 
reached, decisions have been postponed in the hope that a consensus would have 
formed at a later date. 

By the time the voting structure was adopted, the legitimacy of the Council's 
component groups for each other was reasonably well-established. Mutual trust 
had reached the point "where we could work together as a unit" . All parties 
had made concessions. The Tufts staff became part of the Council sans veto 
power. They agreed that all past decisions were subject to review, while re- 
minding the Council that there was not unlimited time for the process. The Ad- 
visory Council had invited the Community Council to send representatives to its 
meetings. At the request of the Community Council, they had also agreed to 
hold public meetings in the future so that community residents who wished to 
might attend. 

The three communities had gone to pains to develop legitimate procedures for 
choosing representatives to the Council. They met Tufts' plaint that there 
were no funds for community work with the offer to work without funds . Twelve 
well-attended weekly meetings demonstrated that the offer was not an idle one. 
Today the fact is clearer still. I estimate conservatively that through the 
end of May, 3,000 volunteer man-hours had gone into Council meetings and at 
least an equal number into working sub-committee meetings. This leaves out of 
account the long hours of informal personal discussions within and between del- 
egations which go far to explain the Council's capacity to maintain a consen- 
sus. 

The consensus was notable because the Council is in many ways a diverse group, 
representing different interests. Bay Village is a neighborhood of white res- 
idents with a high aver age- income. Many own their homes, valuable property 
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ly relating to education — in the local colleges and universities. The Coun- 
cil then tries to get through its agenda by 10:30 p.m. and seldom succeeds be- 
fore 11:00 or 11:30. 



The times and places of meetings are 
open to tli6 public. Anyone may come 
not. 



announced in advance. All meetings are 
and speak, whether a Council member or 



The fact that the formal voting structure is rarely used has permitted several 
faithful attenders who do not have formal voting rights to play an active role 
on the Council. For instance, two ministers of the Church of All Nations, in- 
eligible to Bay Village because although they work there, they do not reside 
there*, have played such a role. The Council has made a statement of princi- 
ple that people who work in any of the neighborhoods are as much a part of the 
community as the residents, and are eligible for Council membership. De facto , 
it works on this principle. However, its formal structure has not quite caught 
up with this dictum.** 

Nearly every meeting has visitors : persons like myself who are studying the 

Council; persons invited to give information concerning specific agenda items; 
community residencs who drop in when the meeting is in their neighborhood to 
see what is going on and have their say. Usually between 15 and 30 people at- 
tend. The tape presumably records everything. The secretary tries to record 
conclusions reached, decisions made. At the end of the meeting, these minutes 
are read for amendment and approval. The Planning Office then distributes them 
to a mailing list of 180 community people and other interested parties. 

Although the voting structure was adopted October 29, one further organization- 
al task was not accomplished until January. At the meeting of December 2, a 
member suggested that the staff of the Quincy-Lincoln school district be invit- 
ed to join the Council. The proposal quickly gained majority support. There 
was debate only over how best to approach the school staff. To understand the 
Council's concern over the proper approach, one must recall that this was the 
year of the prolonged teachers' strike in New York City and of the tragic rift 
between the Teachers' Union and several New York communities. After discussion, 
a letter was sent to the Commonwealth Department of Education, the District Sup- 
erintendent, the Boston Teachers’ Union, the District Principal, and the teach- 
ers, netting forth the Council's purposes and inviting membership of the dis- 
trict staff. There were informal meetings at the schools on the teachers' in- 
vitations. The District Principal invited the Council to make a formal present- 
ation at the monthly staff meeting in January. While the teachers have not y<ct 



* The Bay Village Neighborhood Association ruled that only residents might be 
its voting delegates on the Council. Ie contrast, Chinatown has not confined 
its voting delegates to those who live within the geographic boundaries of 
Chinatown. 

**Among those who work in the community, voting membership on the Council has 
up to now been provided 'mly for the school staffs. 
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taken up the invitation to voting membership on the Council, a group of eight 
to ten found time to meet with the sub-committee on curriculum, and contribute 
to its work. Since the new Quincy School is planned for the K through 5th- 
grade age group. 1 c is not surprising that most of the teacher-participants 
came from those grade levels. The number participating was roughly half the K 
through 5 teachers in the district. 



3 . Working 

Most Council members perceive that the phase of "establishing trust" was fol- 
lowed by a phase "when the ball got rolling", but some date the second phase 
from the beginning of November and some from December. The voting structure 
once settled, the Tufts delegates instantly reminded the Council of impending 
deadlines. The new Quincy School was scheduled to open its doors in 1972 
There was only so much time for planning and for building. A planning docu- 
ment had to be submitted to the Public Facilities Department and reviewed by 
the Boston School Department. The Project staff had written a first draft 
which served as a jumping-off point for work on a Council-written document. 

If the multi-use urban building conceived by the Project staff were acceptable 
to the Council, it was necessary to demonstrate its feasibility by obtaining 
commitments from appropriate agencies to rent space and staff its various com- 
ponents. The Project staff had explored many possibilities for obtaining these 
"Letters of Intent", but much remained to be done. 

To accomplish its tasks, the Council sprouted sub -commit tees . A sub-committee 
on Budget and Personnel was formed early to write the job descriotion for Coun- 
cil coordinators, to advertise the position, screen applicants, and make recom- 
mendations. Two coordinators were hired January 23rd. 

A Committee on Curriculum was formed November 18th and began meeting — some- 
times in the evening, sometimes in the afternoon — at the Lincoln School, for 
the convenience of its teacher-members to discuss in broad terms the kind of 
education they would like to see in the new Quincy School. 

A Committee on Goals and Policy was charged with the task of defining a "con- 
tinuing process" through which the community might be permanently involved in 
the new Quincy School. Occasionally, it was asked to wrok on a specific issue 
when the full Council had failed to reached consensus, e.g., to incorporate or 
not to incorporate. 

A Recreation Committee reviewed the recreational facilities for both school 
and community proposed by the Project staff for the multi-use building. 

All committees wrote reports for eventual incorporation into a planning docu- 
ment. Finally, a document-writing committee took on the task of pulling the 
committee reports together. For several weeks it met three or four times a 
week to write. When it had produced a rough draft, this was circulated to the 
entire mailing list with requests for reactions. Several Council meetings 
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were held for the same purpose. The document committee then wrote the final 
draft, taking account of the critiques it had received. 

The Council having agreed on the desirability of most of the components of the 
multi-use building (there was real controversy only over the character of the 
house to be built) continued the work of finding agencies which would write 
letters of intent to rent, staff, and operate them. This involved them in deal- 
ing with the Mayor's office about the possibility of a "Little City Hall" in 
the building; with the Library Department about the possibility of having a 
public library branch; with the YMCA and the Department of Parks and Recreation 
concerning the operation of the recreational facilities; with United Day Care, 
United Community Services and United South End Services about the projected day 
care center and drop-in center for children and young people; with the Educa- 
tional Facilities Authority about potential housing; with the Department of 
Health and Hospitals about space for health care, and others. Most of the work 
of dealing with these agencies necessarily fell on the shoulders of the paid 
full-time coordinators and Tufts Project staff. Other Council members repre- 
sented the body in these negotiations when they were able to spare the day- 
time hours,* 

In older to gain a first-hand impression of innovative educational methods, 
Council members visited a number of schools. These included the Boardman, the 
Shady Hill, the New School, the Highland Park, the Horace Mann, the Lewis, the 
McCormack, the Fayerweather , the Bridge, and other schools in greater Boston 
and the Two Bridges school district in New York City. 

The Council also established contacts with organizations similar to itself, 
most notably the South End Community Education Council and the Friends of the 
Mackey School. Thirty-four Oak Street, Council headquarters, immediately il- 
lustrated the shortage of recreational space for young people in the area: 
they knocked on the doors to ask if they could use it. At present, 34 Oak St. 
is a drop-in center and meeting place for a club cf young people. They have 
sanded the floor and painted the second-story room where the Council meets and 
where they, on other evenings, have held parties. 

An inside joke is often the sign that a collection of people have become a co- 
hesive group. The Council's joke is a McLuhanesque cliche, "The process is the 
product". The Council's most tangible product is its planning document. Its 
most significant products are not tangible and may be strong or fragile — I 
find it hard to judge. 

First, there has developed a network of personal relationships among residents 



* The fact that many community residents can do volunteer work only in the eve- 
ning and that service agencies work from 9 to 5 is not a trivial obstacle to 
community participation in this work. For example, it is difficult for parents, 
especially working parents, to get to school during the day, and equally diffi- 
cult for teachers, who often travel home to their families in other communities, 
to return to school in the evening. 
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of the Bay Village, Castle Square, and Chinatown communities, which although 
geographically contiguous have not been interrelated in this way before. The 
likelihood is thereby increased that the three communities can and will act 
together on matters of common concern beyond the Council's scope. 

Second, many members claim that their experiences on the Council have been an 
"education". They have seen progressive educational ideas in action. They 
have dealt with government agencies and learned something of how they function. 
It is equally true that the agencies, in dealing officially with the Council, 
have accorded it an important degree of recognition. On matters concerning 

the new Quincy School, the Council is the established spokesman for the commun- 
ity. 

There are other activities which are, at least in part, a consequence of the 
Council’s career. The effort to establish a parent-school group in the Lincoln- 
Quincy district is one. The opening of new channels of communication' between 
policy-making levels of T-NEMC and representatives of the community concerning 
matters broader than the new Quincy School is another. 

Even if the Council were to disappear, these effects of its work would continue 
to be felt. 



4. The Future 

With its planning document completed, the Council faces a new set cf problems. 
How shall it maintain community involvement between now and the time the new 
Quincy School opens its doors? Where can it obtain funding to puts its con- 
tinuing activities on an independent base? Can it and should it maintain its 
present loose, open-end structure, or should the structure become a tighter, 
more conventional one, with elected officers as well as paid coordinators who 
are empowered in some degree to act for the group? The questions are interrel- 
ated and there is division of opinion on each of them. 

On the matter of continuing involvement, the Council has been assured by the 
Public Facilities Department that it may participate in the selection of an 
architect for the school and in continuing review of the architectural plans. 
Other new activities are underway. The Council is engaged with other agencies 
in coordinating a program of summer recreation for youngsters of the area. A 
new committee is looking into the projected health services for the new Quincy 
School, a matter which has received little attention from the Council up to 
now. 

Beyond this, some Council members want to begin "transitional programs" an- 

alogous to those of the Tufts health team and Project staff — which will give 
them preliminary experience with activities eventually to be located in the 
school -community building. Two proposals are written: one for a small, multi- 

ethnic nursery school to emphasize parental involvement and to "produce a 
strong nucleus of parents able to articulate what they want for their child- 
ren"; and a second for a tri-lingual newspaper (Chinese, Spanish, English) to 
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serve the South Cove and the South End. Both these proposals are searching 
for funds — as is the Council qua Council. 



^n or er to receive funds as a non-profit agency, the Council must incorporate. 

—corporate it must have officers. A new incorporation committee is wrest- 
ling with the question of organizational structure which divided the Council 
six months ago. That incorporation is necessary is now agreed. The problem 
j.s to write a set of by-laws which will both conform to legal requirements and 
satisfy two schools of thought on the Council: those who put a higher value 

on broad participation than on efficiency, and those who feel that the Council 
must be able to act with more sreed and efficiency in the future and therefore 
must empower elected officials to some extent to act for it. 



Also in the future is the making of actual plans for the new Quincy School. 

The Council's planning document is advisory. How much of its vision can be 
realized depends on the city and state agencies which must finance, build, and 
run the school. That there will be a gap between what they want and what proves 
proves possible will come as no surprise to most Council members. However, I 
believe the conception of their proper role in the school demands that they 
have a full opportunity to inform themselves — rather than being told what is 
and is not possible. It is ny impression that what the Council and many sim- 
ilar community groups want is real partnership in making the real decisions. 
Since our present legal institutions do not provide for this degree of local 
community participation in planning and running schools, it can occur only if 
new institutions are invented. Perhaps this is happening. A historian can- 
not know until after the fact. 
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The idea of joint or multiple use of urban sites proposed for the Quincy 
School Complex is not an invention of this Project. The notion of combining 
schools with other uses was developed first in New York City by Lloyd K. 

ambun wfuic uc was ncaj.ucuu ui cue ouai. u 0 «l DuucaLXuu# me pi uulOuxuii ui 

this concept resulted in the creation of the New York State Educational Con- 
struction Fund, a public benefit corporation empowered, among other things, to 
promote developer interest in undertaking combined school-related projects. 
What the Quincy School Project did was to recognize this approach as a way to 
maximize the use of an inner-city site. The land shortage problem was brought 
about by the South Cove Urban Renewal Plan which by its parcelization of land 
had taken one large block of land (100,000 sq.ft.) and designated 25% for 
housing and 75% for an elementary school originally intended for 300 children. 
By accepted standards, this allocation was insufficient for the proposed 
activities, and as time passed the problem became more acute for the projected 
enrollment increased to 800. The proposal which this project has set forth 
calls for the construction of the school and related facilities over the en- 
tire 100,000 sq.ft, site with the housing built on top. 



Wlille this combined school-housing concept was bearing fruit in New York as a 
result of the Garrison Law, the Planning Project had the job of introducing 
this development concept to Massachusetts and to request the necessary changes 
in Massachusetts laws required to implement such a concept. The basic law 
that needed change was the condominium statute which restricted condominiums 
to residential developments only. An amendment allowing both public and pri- 
vate ownership of the same building and any number of separate functions with- 
in that building was passed by the Legislature and signed into law in August 
1969. The next step was to develop a housing program appropriate to the 
Quincy School and community and to find a developer who would carry out; such 
a program. 



Housing Program 

The initial housing program for the Quincy School Complex called for the con- 
struction of between 150-200 units of moderate income housing. The rent 
range was projected to be somewhat higher than the 1,000 units of FHA 221 (d) 
(3) housing which are being planned or have been completed in the immediate 
area. One reason for not selecting a federally sponsored lower income hous- 
ing program was to avoid additional complications and delays which would 
inevitably result from Federal participation. (In most cases, Federal pro- 
gram guidelines would have prohibited a development like the Quincy School 
Complex.) A second was to provide a wider range of rent ranges within the 
area. 



With the housing program in hand, it was time to promote developer interest. 
The results of several discussions with private developers proved discourag- 
ing. The general feeling that was displayed by the developers was that it is 
difficult enough to build moderate income housing on a leveled site with no 
encumbrances, but to try and build it on top of a school -- some 60 feet in 
the air — as part of a condominium -- with the other party being a public 
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agency possibly requiring the housing to be publicly bid — on a parcel of 
land owned by the Boston Redevelopment Authority and subject to urban renewal 
controls and with a rapid transit subway line running under the site, was 
nearly impossible. 

Two events were taking place at this time which changed the direction of the 
housing program: 

1. The Governor had just signed into law an act creating The Educational 
Facilities Authority. This Authority was empowered to loan money to col- 
leges and universities for, among other things, the construction of married 
student housing. 

2. With the acceleration of plans for the expansion of the Tufts-New England 
Medical Center, the problem of housing for married students, interns and 
residents became more acute. 

These two factors coupled with the difficulties of attracting private developers 
led to the proposal to construct Married Student Housing as part of the Quincy 
School Project. An understanding was reached between the residential groups and 
the Tufts-New England Medical Center through which the idea of Married Student 
Housing was found acceptable to all parties involved. 

The inclusion of Married Student Housing into the Quincy School Project adds 
new dimensions to the Project, namely: 

1. It emphasizes and strengthens the Medical Center’s involvement in the com- 
munity and provides an ideal setting for further relationships to develop. 

2. A series of community facilities including, among others, a day-care cen- 
ter and a drop-in center would be constructed as ancillary facilities to 
the Married Student Housing project. It is doubtful whether these facili- 
ties could have been constructed under any of the private housing programs. 

Program Requirements for the Married Student Housing 

150 units of housing are to be constructed for residents and interns of the 
New England Center Hospitals and students of Tufts University Schools of Medi- 
cine and Dental Medicine. As plans for the construction of housing proceed, 
efforts will be made to allow families associated with th^ operation of the 
Quincy School Complex to also live in this housing. 

The proposed breakdown of the apartments should be as follows: 

30 small one-bedroom apartments 
70 large one-bedroom apartments 

50 two-bedroom apartments 

150 Units TOTAL 

The plans for the affiliated community, facilities are to be found in the body 
of this document. 
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Public Housing for the Quincy School Complex 

A major problem of every major city is the acute shortage of low income hous- 
ing. Boston and in particular the South Cove-Castle Square area is no excep- 
tion. While Federal programs for private developers have been instituted to 
expedite the construction of housing for families of low income, little or 
no progress has been made. The prime reasons for this delay are the high 
costs of construction, rising interest rates, and backward construction tech- 
niques . 

Public housing programs seemingly are the only sure answer for providing 
housing for families of low income at this time. Public housing authorities, 
however, are generally plagued by federal restrictions and guidelines which 
are so stringent that they render the authorities ineffective. In Boston, the 
Public Facilities Authority which was created in 1966 to expedite the construe 
tion of schools and other public facilities has proposed that they construct 
50 units of leased public housing as part of the Quincy School Project. Legis- 
lative and judicial actions are presently underway in an attempt to make this 
approach feasible, but all participants in the Project feel that the addition 
of these 50 unites would greatly strengthen the Project as a whole. 
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PROJECT CHRONOLOGY 



6.5 



Approx. 1961 

1962 

1963 
1964-65 

1965 



Beginning of the South Cove Redevelopment planning and 
plans for the new Tufts-New England Medical Center 
(T-NEMC) 

Sargent Report — declaring the Quincy School obsolete 
and assigning new school 

Early exploration by T-NEMC, RE: a new school 

Contacts between Boston School Department and T-NEMC 
concerning the new Quincy School 

Passing of Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 



April 1966 



1st Title III application by Boston School Department 
including Quincy School Project 



Sept. 1966 Granting of $26,500 to Boston School Department for 

Quincy School planning to be carried out by T-NEMC 
Planning Office 

Nov. 1966 Hiring of planning staff for Quincy School Project for 

initial 10 month period 

Jan. 1967 Application to Title III for first pilot program grant 

in health care 



July 1967 
Sept. 1967 
Aug. 1967 

Sept. 1967 
Oct. 1967 

Nov. 1967 
Jan. 1968 



Application to Title III for second pilot program and 
for a second year of planning 

$110,000 granted to Project for the first year of the 
pilot health care program 

Application to Educational Facilities Laboratories, an 
affiliate of the Ford Foundation, for additional plan- 
ning funds 

End of initial planning budget period 

Notification of rejection of both July 1967 Title III 
proposals 

Notification of award by Educational Facilities Labor- 
atories of $30,000 to support further activities in 
programming and documentation 

Reapplication to Title III for a second year of plan- 
ning 
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March 1968 
June 1968 
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Aug. 1968 
Jan. 1969 
March 1969 
June 1969 

June 1969 

July 1969 

July 1969 

Aug. 1969 
Sept. 1969 



Expansion of planning staff 

Granting of $39,402 to Boston School Department for 
a second period of Quincy School planning 



Beginning of community organization work funded by 
Boston School Department; 

Beginning of a summer recreation program in Castle 
Square by residents and T-NEMC staff 



Open community meeting and beginning of Quincy School 
Community Council 

Funding of the Quincy School Community Council by the 
Boston School Department and the Quincy School Project 

Opening of the Quincy School Community Council 
office at 34 Oak Street 

Notification of award by Carnegie Foundation of 
$15,000 to Quincy School Project as a temporary fund- 
ing measure 

Beginning of summer program by Quincy School Community 
Council staff at 34 Oak Street and in Castle Square 

Second period of funding of the Quincy School Community 
Council from Quincy School Project resources 

Submission of rough draft of the Planning Document to 
the communities and agencies involved 

End of second year of Title III planning grant 

Submission of final copy of the Quincy School Plan- 
ning Document, thus completing Phase One of the Pro- 
ject. 
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PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 



This list gives the names of people who have at one time or another contribu- 
ted to the process which created this document. This does not mean that each 
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written and produced in large part by the Document Committee of the Quincy 
School Community Council. The names of the members of that committee ai.e in- 
dicated with an asterisk.) 



RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITIES 




Bay Village 

John Atwood 
Rev. John Barclay 
Rev. Robert Brightman 
Irene Burns 
Madeline Burns 
Chet Fenton* 

Sandra Fenton 
Helen Goodnow 

Carolyn Kostek 
Ed Loy 
Jessica Loy 
Helen Maley 
Tom Maley 
Shirley Thorne 
Jon Straight 
Susan Straight 

Castle Square 

Mary Adams 
Marie Alexander 
Betty Baroni 
Neil Baroni 
Lily Chin 
Mina Chin 
Stephan Chin 
Sue Chin 
Janice Chung 
Joyce Chung 
Richard Chung 
Elizabeth Connelly 
Ronald Connelly 
Carole Connor 
Vicky Curtis 
Jones Gee 
Shirley Gee 
Mary Graham 
Betty Gyukeri 
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Dorothy Hahn 
Karl Hahn* 
Madeline Hakim 
Don Jakob 

T 
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Mary Ann Katsiani 
Richard Katsiani 
James Kelly 
Muriel Knight 
Napoleon Lawson 
Tony Loui 
Alma McKinnon 
Tony Molina 
Pat McQueen 
William McQueen 
William Morrero 
Olivia Morrill 
Joseph Pikin 
Mary Ramos 
Ginger Roberts 
Anderson Rogers 
Gloria Rogers 
Gail Sharfman 
Felix Vasquez 
Thomas Walker 
Ida Wharton 
Ken Williams 
Vicki Williams 
Erline Willis 
William Willis* 
Edgar Wi ight 
Shelly Yuen 

Chinatown 

Betty Chin 
Neil Chin 
Marjorie Eng 
Warren Eng 
Annie Gee 
Kenneth Jue 
Mee Yean Leong 
William Leong 
Robert Moy 
Rev. Peter Shih 
Sister Acquinas 
Sister Tabiola 
Deanna Wong 
Janice Wong 
Jeffrey Wong 
Katherine Wong 
Reginald Wong 
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Stephanie Wong* 

Daniel Wong 
Davis Woo 
Helen Woo 
Walter Yee 
Winston Yee 

South End 

Jane Bowers 
Barbara Chambers 
Rowena Conk ling 
Anne Crump 
Albie Davis 
Gordon Doerfer 
Denise Donovan 
Patricia Flanagan 
Gladys Guson 
Cindy Hunt 
Garland Hunt 
Joyce King 
Louis Morelas 
Alex Rodriguez 
Herman Zinter 

S.I.X. Social and Athletic Club 
Edmund Chin 
Gene Chin 
Margie Chin 
Peter Chin 
Thomas Chin 
Ana Eng 
Tony Garcia 
Bobby Goon 
William Johnson 
Frank Salas 
Wayne Tam 
Paul War g Iowa 
Kenneth Wing 
Marjorie Wong 
Rhoda Wong 
Victor Wong 

South Cove YMCA 

William MacAfee 
William Bray 

Others 

Bettina Burr 
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Rick Linden 
Peter Loewinthan 
Winnie Wong 
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